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VILDHALL MUSEU M. 


The MUSEUM will hd CLOSED for cleaning from the 8th to the 
ob Ae AUGUST inclusi 





rary and Newspaper Room will be open as usual. 








Exhibitions. 
OWDESWELL GALLERIES. 


A-choice Collection of Modern Original E tchings by Hedley 
Fitton, R.E.. 3. Howarth, A.R.E., Ernest 8. Lumsden, A.R.E., 
Mortimer Menpes, -E., and others. 

Now on view at 160, New Bond Street, W. 





_ s of Water-Colour Drawings by 
OMAS GIRTIN (1775-1802) 


other ome ai ish Mas 
THE LRICESTER GALLERIE: | hn many Baunre, 10-6. 








Probident Institutions. 


[aE BOOKSELLERS’ PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION. 
Founded 1837. 
Patron—HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA. 
Invested Capital, 30,0007. 
A UNIQUE INVESTMENT 
Offered to London Booksellers and their Assistants. 


A young man or woman of twenty-five can invest the sum of Twenty 
Guineas (or its equivalent by instalments), and obtain the right to 
participate in the following advantages :-— 

. Freedom from want in time of adversity as long as need 


SECON D. Pocmenent Relief in Old A 
THIRD. Medica} Advice by eminent hysicians and Surgeons. 
te nig ia A Cottage in the Country (Abbots Langley, Hertford- 
shire) for Members, with garden produce, coal, and medi 


ree, in addition to an annuity. 
FIFTH. A contribution towards Funeral expenses when it is needed. 
SIXTH. All these are available not - Members only, but also for 
ir wives or widows and young childre 
bay ENTH. The ment of the subscriptions confers an absolute 
right to these benefits in all cases of need 
+ Teste information a apply to THE SECRETARY, Stationers’ 
Hall Court, Ludgate Hill, 





Sy Swev se DORs BENEVOLENT ANT 
PROVIDENT INSTITUTION, 
Founded 1939. 
Funds exceed 34,0002. 
Office : 15 and 16, Farringdon Street, London, E.C. 


Patron: 
The Right Hon. THE — wd ROSEBERY, K.G. K.T. 


siden 
Col. The Hon. HARRY . w. "LAWSON, M.A. J.P. M.P. 
Treasurer : 
THE LONDON COONTY AND WESTMINSTER BANK, Lap. 


OBJECTS.—This Institution was established in 1939 in_the City of 
London, under the Presidency of the late Alderman Harmer, for 
pF ome and Tempora’ to p and 

ed us vendors of mt Newepapers 

ED Bl ERS .—Ev Man or Woman throughout the United 

len” whether Publisher, Wholesaler, Retailer, ployer, or 
Employed, is entitled to become a Member of this Institution, and 
enjoy its benefits, upon ery of Five Shillings annually, or Three 
@uineas for life, provided that he or she is engaged in t e ele of 
Newspapers, and such Members who thus contribute secure priority 
of consideration in the event of their needing aid from the Poa 





NIVERSITY OF LONDON, UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 


SLADE SCHOOL OF FINE ART. 
Professor—FREDERICK BROWN. 
Assistant Professor—H. TONKS. 
Teacher of Sculpture—-HAVARD THOMAS. 
Assistant—W. RUSSELL. 
Assistant Teacher of Painting—P. W. STEER. 
Assistant Teacher of Drawing—D. LEES. 


Lecturer on Anatomy—G. D. THANE, LL.D. Sc.D. F.R.C.8. 
( essor of Anatomy). 
Lecturer on the History of Art~ROGER E. FRY, B.A. 
Lecturer on Perspective—G. THOMSON. 
Lecturer on Fresco and Tempera eo 
Mrs. SAKGANT T FLORENO 
(Lectures on special lle of Art are also siren, by ee Professors 
of Architecture, Archmology, and Egyptology. 
The FIRST TERM of the Session 1912-13 will begin on monDar. 
September 30. 
ork in the Seyiabers Studios under Mr. Havard Thomas will 
— on MON DAY, September 30. 
special Diploma Course has been instituted, enabling Students 
who take full-time Courses, and who satisfy the conditions goremning 
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ine Art. 

lence for Men Students is provided at University College Hall, 

Ealion (Warden. ane W. Seton, M.A.). and for Women Students 

5 Byng Place, Gordon Square, W.C. (Principal, Miss 
n 


C) Prospectus Paper ped full particulars of Courses of Study and 
of Fees is now ready, and wz be had on application to the under- 
7 JTER W. SETON, M.A., Secretary. 
niversity College, London yoo Street). 





UNIVERSITY OF DURHAM. 
AFPMSTRONG COLLEGE, 
NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 
Principal—W. H. HADOW, M.A. D.Mus. 
SESSION OF 1912-13. 


MATRICULATION EXAMINATION, 
SEPTEMBER 24-28. 


Particulars of Curricula for University Degrees and 
College Diplomas in Engineering, Electrical Engineering, 
Naval Architecture, Mining, Metallurgy, Agriculture, Pure 
Science and Arts, and of Fellowships, Scholarships, and 
Exhibitions, on application to 


F. H. PRUEN, M.A., Secretary. 
Armstrong College, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


HE UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL. 


SESSION 1912-13. 
The AUTUMN == COMMENCES on THURSDAY, 
JTOBER 3, 1912. 
Prospectuses and full mama of the following may be obtained 
on application to the Registrar -— 


JOINT BOARD MATRICULATION EXAMINATIO 
alate 4 OF ARTS, SCIENCE, MEDICINE, Taw, AND 























PENSIONS.—The Annuitants now number Fifty, the Men 
251. and the Women 201. per annum each. 

The “ Royal Victoria Pension Fund,” commemorating the great 
advantages the News Trade enjoyed under the rule of Her late 
Majesty Queen Victoria, provides 20/. a year each for Six Widows of 
Cy ors. 

“ Francis Fund” provides Pensions for One Man, 25l., and One 
ffoman 207., and was specially subscribed in memory of the jate John 
who died on April 6, 103. veo was for more than fifty years 
Pauline, of the um. an active and leading part 
throughout the whole period oft the agitation for the repeal of the 
various then existing “Taxes on Know! edge, and was for very many 
years a staunch supporter of this Institution. 

The “ Horace Marshall Pension Fund” is the gift of the late Mr. 
Horace Brooks Marshall. The employés of that firm have primary 

- of election to its benefits. 

* Herbert Lioyd Pension Fund” provides 252. annum for 
pa, at, in pecpetest and grateful memory of Mr. Herbert Lioyd, 
who died May 12, 1899. 
The princi; features of poe ide peo gpverni ning election to all Pensions, 
are, that idate (1) a Member of the Institu- 
= * jot less than ten preceding application ; (2) not 
than fifty- pave years of age ; e: 8) Jy engaged in the sale of Newspapers for at 
— ten years. 
RELIEF.—Temporary relief is given in cases of distress, not only 
Ly of the a but to Newsvendors or their servants 





ber = ft the Institu- 
tion ; oa, subject to investigation, relief is ‘awarded in accordance 
with the merits and requirements 2 each case. 
W. WILKIE JONES, Secretary. 








Educational. 
STAMMERERS and all interested in the the subject 
ar fe: who cured himself caeuies 
« SuhGns of STAMMERING, ITS TREATMENT, and REMINI 


CES OF A STAMMEKER, free.—B. BEASLEY, Dept. P., 
Tarrangower, Willesden Lane, t~ is N.W. 











RE. 
2 CIVIC DESIGN 
NSTI OF ARC OGY. 
UNIV ¥ TRAINING COLLEGE 
IV TY EXTENSION BOARD. 





F SOCIAL SCIENCE AND OF TRAINING FOR 


SCH OF LOCAL HISTORY ore RECORDS. 
DEPARIN ENT on Poet C HE 
TU HALMIO SURGERY. 


DEPARTMEN 
SCHOOL OF TROPICAL & MEDICI 

SCHOOL OF VETERINARY MEDIUINE AND SURGERY 
BOHOOL OF oeeeer 8U RGERY. 
SCHUOL OF PHARMACY 
DEPARTMENTS OF BIO-CHEMISTRY AND EXPERI- 

MENTAL MEDICI ve. 

EVEN — LECTURES AND LABORATORY INSTRUCTION. 
Fallow SHIPS, 8C HOLARSHIPS, STUDENTSHIPS, EX- 
HIBITIONS, SPECIAL GRANTS AND PRIZES. 
HALLS OF RESIDENCE. 
UNIVERSITY CALENDAR (Price 1s,; post free, 1s. 4d.). 














HE UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD. 


COURSES are held and DEGREES are awarded in the  Sghoving 
Facal —ARTS, PURE SCIENCE, MEDICINE, LAW, APPLIED 
SCIENCE (including Engineering, Metallurgy, Mining, and Archi- 


tecture). 
The SESSION 1912-13 COMMENCES OCTOBER 2, 1912. 
Scholarships are awarded each y 





Yearly Subscription, free by post, Inland, 
15s. 3d.; Foreign, 18s. Entered at the New 
York Post Office as Second Class matter. 








THE ATHENZUM is published on 
FRIDAY AFTERNOON at 2 o'clock. 








LONDON HOSPITAL MEDIOAL COLLEGE. 


(UNIVERSITY OF LON 
SPECIAL a 
SPECIAL CLASSES in the subjects of we - M 
lege gg Nec COMMENCH on OCTOB iar ras 
Zoology and Bota ¥ 5 a. P. UDGE, AROS, and R. A. 
DDICOM, B. e# Ox 
Chemistry HUGH GANDY, B.A. B.8c.Lond., and J. F. TWORT, 


cd. 
rates H. FISON, D.8c.Lond. and 0. W. GRIFFITH, 


SPECIAL CLASSES are held for the 2nd M.B. LONDON and 
PRIMARY F.R.C EXAMINATIONS, and are not confined to 
Students of ig Hoss vital 
Wil AM WRIGHT, M.B. D.Sc. F.R.C.8., Dean. 

Mile End, . 


EYBRIDGE LADIES’ SCHOOL, SURREY. 
—Conducted by Miss E. DAWES, M A. D. Litt. (London). 
The comforts of a refined home. Thorough education on the princi 
of asound mind in a sound body marations for examinations if 
desired. French and German a ‘mesial Large grounds, high and 
healthy position. 








HE I DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX. 

ad Mistress—Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M.A. ~~ Second 

Principal of 
Cambridge. 


GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, Tamworth.— 
Science: Smalthe Wark Carp = viding and id Shooting a vtanght ‘Idea 
open- -air life for delicate Soe. Charg anal mY 


LLESMERE COLLEGE, 
SHROPSHIRE. 
A GOOD eoccatiCe for the Boys of Professional Men, provided 
AT A MODERATE CO8T. 
College Fees, 391. per annu: 
Ilustrated Prospectus from n SECRETARY, Room 5, on , om request, 


Mistress, St. Felix School, Southwold). References: 
Bedford College, Londov ; The Mastet of "Peterhouse, Oat 

















Situations Vacant. 


HABTLEY UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, 
‘The Council of the College invite licati for the followi 


L PPROF ESSOR OF oy AND ELEOTRICAL ENGINEER- 
ING, Salary 300i. nnum. 
2. PROFESSOR OF BidLoGy. 

















r annum. 
. LECTURER IN MATH deters eat per annum. 
v1 LEOURER IN ENGINEERING. (Mechanical). Salary 1601. per 


5. LECTURER IN ENGINEERING (Architectural and Building). 


50l. 
6. LECTURER 1h HI HISTORY. Salary 1501. per ey 
Further culars may be obtained upon a: 
Applications, giving particulars of age, & —_ 
cxperienes, with copies of three recent rng aalieations, must be 4 
the Registrar on or before SEPTEMBER ‘ . sors 
DDLB, Registrar. 


July 30, 1912. 





MINISTRY OF EDUCATION, EGYPT. 


EHEDIVIAL SCHOOL OF LAW, CAIRO. 
LECTURESHIP IN ECONOMICS. 


ications are iuvited for the post of LECT URSE TS PoLars0al 
wookomy at the KHEDIVIAL 8CHOOL he gh 0, under 
Ba oon about ia 618i. 


the ol py Ministry of Education. 
rannum. Contract for three yea 
OCTOBER 5, 1912. Candidates must ar moe 2 ‘University "‘Degess tn 
Honours and have specialized in Eoonomi 
mit ies only of testimonials, eo 

addressed to H. Esq. (Director of the School), Park 
Lane, Swindon, Wiltshire, before {erTauene 2 aah will 
supply further i 








eecia BOROUGH | OF EASTBOURNE. 


The Lae pad Committee a whe a SECOND ma at Sd 
(Male or 4 ator a salary of 651. per annum. Pane nen 
the Library Association ages sable. Ly my ee % 
oa recent d esietant,” hy be 
the undersigned by TUESDAY August 20. 1 
iW" HARDCASTLE, Librarian. 
Central Public Library, Sesthouae, 








Entrance and uate 
PROSPECTUSES, giving full information, be obtained. ‘tree 
from W. M. GIBBONS, R 





Mf AD4aME AUBERT’S AGENCY (Ket. 1880), 
th House, 139.135, REGENT, STRERT, W.. English an 


Foreign Governesses, iperones, v— 

nions, Serene, 2 Renders eo 7 mation, rat 
ae el a eaeeone uforma’ gral 
requirements. Uffice 


on application (personal lottesi 
hours, 10-5; Retesiagn 10-1. 1 hel 1087 








A RBMSTRONG COLLEGE, 
NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 
KING EDWARD THE SEVENTH SCHUOL OF ART. 
e Council invites agefiestions for the post of MASTER OF 
MODELLING Ral 1501. per annum. 
Teachin time, Three — Days per Week. 
Twenty- ications, and ot. ow more than three 
testi Tmemtale.' mui be sent ta THE SECRETA Y, Armstrong College 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, on or before SEPTEMBER 10, 1912. 
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L?*YT°N HIGHER EDUCATION 
COMMITTEE. 


OOURTY HIGH SCHOOL FOR BOYS, LEYTONSTONE. 
Head Master—M. GOMPERTZ, B.A. 

duties on eet yy 9. or a8 soon 
as © eo Graduates. to teach HISTORY. — 
LATIN on the oral of mS Cenwert and he other to 
teach MATHEMATICS on the new — bys Ay n each case 
1901. per annum, rising by annual increments 


101. to 
be made on forms which on be tained of the 
Fen pewenly 
by A to 


R. DEMPSEY, Clerk to the Governors. 
Town Hall, Leyton. 


NOBTHAMPTON 8 SCHOOL OF ART. 


ISTANT MISTRESS is uired for the above School. 
pe Rae — = be given to a candidate holding the Art Master's 
valent. amd i 











— -— tao. ool. per annum, rising on 
“Ber serviee yearly to 
: "Bertioulary and Yor of li tiga KS i be pgteet er aen 
applica a ry be nnciges not r than 
the seth instant. 


pe. Mie Education Committee. 
Borough Kducation Offices, 4, St. Giles’ Street, Northampton. 
August 9, 1912. 








Situations Wanted. 


Goins, metodo with long business experience. 
Reliable, methodical, adaptable. Well educated. Travelled. 


t.—Address, in an FT Box 1883, Athena#um 
Proce, 13, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lan: 





ADY GRADUATE, M.A. B.Sc. (Research) 


other suitable ition, at home or abroad.—App! 
“Dthenwesn Penta Broner’s Buildings, ay 





GsOnTEAND: -TYPIST, desirous of ; iE tee 
oman ahd yr by et Ron ath ‘or last five 








Miscellaneous. 
Lzzsnary & RESEARCH undertaken at the 


terms. Excellent 
testimonials — A. B. “Tos a= ‘Athensum , 13, Bream’s 
Buildings, Chancery Lane, E. 








ES SECBETABIAL BUREAU, 52a, Conduit 
London, W. Fou a> 1895. Telephone : 

BRIDGE (Nat. Sci. Tripos), Official "indexer 

Fmployed | by the India Office as 

the New Edition of 

Translator. 


I and 
Draper®’ "s Records Oatalogued and Arranged. The 
Eivrary of the Right. Hon. W. &. Leng, oat Catalogued and 
. The Catal Revised. 


Ca! of the Lay Indexer 
of the of the r A Borough of cant the Minutes of the 
—— ittee of the Somerset a} Oeunell, Be. » — 

nternational Congresses reported verbatim in Eng! 'renc 
and Italian. Miss PETHERBRIDGE traias from Three 
= years for Private Secretsrial and Special Indexin 
‘ork. hi ight Months’ Course for ae Women.—TH 
TECHNIQUE OF INDEXING. 2s. 9d. pos! 





a AUTHORS.—Mgssrs. Dicsy, Lone, & Co. 
Caen ty Author's Manual. 3a. 6d. net, Ninth Edition) 
der MSS. in all + hI of Literature with 

a iew, to Pu Putiication in Volume Form.—Address, 16, Bouverie Street, 





BRITISH MUSEUM CATALOGUE of 
apy. eeu oF Se. wiaddress, THE LIBRARIAN Bodleian 
Percy Ontecd, tating price and ccaditic 





ARE | COINS and MEDALS c of al oil periods and 


valued or catalogued. 
Specimens nena PORCH ASED at the, BEST M MARKET PRICES 
Cash.—SPINK & Ltd., Medallists to H.M. the King, 17 and 18, 
Piccadilly, London. na (close to Piccadilly Circus). 








Cnpe-Wariters, Xe. 
YPE-WRITING. —Cheep, Clear, Expeditious. 


Partnerships, Xr. 
ENTLEMAN, with th capital and experience, is 
Pu ing red to negotiate with ble of ‘in 


can take active with a view to partners! 
Pree, 13, Breanrs Bulldines Obancery Lave, 








Catalogues. 


Furst EDITIONS OF MODERN AUTHORS, 
Dickens, Th 
trated by G. and K. Cruikehonke Pins roy <n ius. 
largest s —< 1 Collection offered for _, ve the Wend =< CATA- 
and 6¢ — 
WALTER T. SPENCER, wy New Oxford Street, London, Wie 


Anthors’ Agents. 


IE AUTHORS’ ALLIANCE are os a to 
on cupetier and a MSS. for ony yo ey an 9 i work of 


Twenty years’ FW] bey he} s fan’ we a 














HE AUTHOR’S AGENCY. — Established 1879. 
The interests of Authors capably or 
BS. placed with’ Publishers. mud Treats 

‘on application to Mr: A. M. RBURGHER, 34, Paternoster Row. 











Printers. 


THENZUM PRESS. — One EDWARD 
FRANCI Printer of the Atheneun 
UBMIT ESTIMATES for ait at of “" OK, wewee 
i fobrcaL PRINTING.—13, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 








Sesitne, &c. 


(HE BUILDER (founded 1842), 4, Catherine 
Street, London, W.C., AUGUST 9, contains :— 
LIC APPRECIATION OF ARCHITECTURE. 
THE ORLLULOID FIRE AT MOOR LANE, E.0. With Plan. 
THE SANITARY INSTITUT® CONGRESS, YORK. 
E ARCHEOLOGICAL INSTITUTE AT NORTHAM 
i RVEYORS’ APPROVED sooreTYy 
UND R TRE INRURANOE OT. 
ry AND ALBERT MUSEUM. 
LU yo ASYLUM BUILDINGS. 
LAND VALUATION 
THE MONTHLY ILLUSTRATED REVIEW OF CONSTRUC- 


IN :— 

THE ROYAL INSURANCE OFFICE BUILDINGS, LOM- 
BARD STREET, E.C. 

an BUA A LONDON HO 


USE. 
RIUM ACCOMMODATION. 

THE PBUILDING iG TRADE SECTION :— 

FEDERATION OF hay TRADE EMPLOYERS. 

RoUsING IN RURAL DISTRICTS. 

PR to NE Wit BUILDINGS IN THE PROVINCES. 
TLUUET RATIO 
ESIGN pap” HEAD OFFICES, PORT OF LONDON 


7 
PORTLAND COUNCIL vo. 
PUBLIC LIBRARY, BROMLE 


At Office as above (4d., by a 43d.), and of all 
Newsagents. 

















WHERE SHALL I SEND MY BOY? 
SEE 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS AT A 
GLANCE. 


28. 6d. post free. 


Published by 
ASSOCIATION OF STANDARDISED KNOWLEDGE, 
LTD., 
15, Buckingham Street, London, W.C. 





All descriptions 8d. ords. 
Wetadlished 1898 —Miss W LLARD, "York House, Osborne Road, 
Southville, Bristol 





MS. OF ALL KINDS, 9d. per 1,000 words. 
Carbon Copi Copies, 24 References to well- known Authors. cant 
a NG, 24, Forest Road, Kew Gardens, 8.W 





o Mery -WRITING undertaken by Woman Gradu- 
oe © (Classical Tripos, Girton College, Cambridge; Intermertiate 
on). Research, Revision, Shorthand. —CAMBRIDGE 
WRITING. AGENCY, 5, DUKE STREET, ADELPHI, W.C. 





UTHORS MSS., NOVELS, STORIES, PLAYS, 
BSSAYS TYPE-WRITTEN = complete accuracy, 9d. per 

1,000 words. Car’ Copies ferences to well- 
known Writers.—M. STUART, Allendale, Sdale, Kymberley Road, Harrow. 





¥ ? BoiW B I TF ES S. 
PLAYS and M88. of every description. 
Carbon and other Duplicate or Manifold Copies. 
MISS E. M. TIGAR, 
@ MAITLAND PARK VILLAS, HAVERSTOCK HILL, N.W. 
Established 1984. 





WILLIAM THOMSON, LORD KELVIN 


HIS WAY OF TEACHING NATURAL 
PHILOSOPHY. 


By DAVID A. WILSON. 
Cloth, 2s. net ; paper, 1s. net. 


“Reviewing books would be a very pleasant time if 
they were all so fascinating as this one. It is eben 
enjoyable—delightfully original. Much sound fe epi 
and a true glimpse of a great man of true scientific ~ 
included in nafty-aix Rages of real literature aboundin 
amusement. ow Lord Kelvin was ‘the aaianes 
soul in — mgr A — Py = ogy ’ There is a cha; 
which ends, ize the deep and irresis ble 

er of capillary fand, oth Scher) attractions.’ There is no 
Foubt of deep attractiveness of the book.”—Knowledge. 


JOHN SMITH & SON (Glasgow), Ltp., 
19, Renfield Street, Glasgew. 





i, 














Shipping. 

PeO© Passenger Services. 
EGYPT, INDIA, CHINA, JAPAN, AUSTRALASIA, &g, 
Conveying Passengers and Merchandise to 
ALL EASTERN PORTS. 

(Under Contract with His Majesty's Government.) 
P & O SUMMER CRUISES 
By a8. 7 MAN TUA” (11,60u tons) and 
VECTIS” (6,000 — 
From LONDON (*Calling at LEITH 
*NORWAY, COPENHAGEN, &c. | E—Aug. 98-13 Days. 
DALMATIA, VENICE, CORFU | 8—Sep. 6 to Oct, § 
LISBON TENERI®PE, Madeira! F—Sep. 12 to Oct, 1 
FARES from about £1 a Day. 
For Ulustrated Programme, Cabin Plans, and all 
inf » &pply 
Nerthumber!and Av., W.C. 
P&0Co. {Oign Leadenhall at. #0, } LONDON, 


PROGRAMME 
P<O POST - FREE. 











NOW READY. 


NOTES AND QUERIES 
THE VOLUME 
JANUARY to JUNE, 1912, 

WITH THE 

isa 2 3 2. 
Price 10s. 6d. 

*,” The INDEX separately, price 6d. ; by post, 64d. 
by post, 1s. 2d, 


Also Cases for Binding, price 1s. ; 


JOHN C. FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIS, 
Notes and Queries Office, Bream’s Buildings, E.C. 
A T H E N ZX U YM, 


Ts 
PRICE THREEPENCE, 


Is published every FRIDAY intime forthe Afternoon Mails. Terms 
of Subscription, free by post to all parts of the United Kingdom: For 
Three Months, 3s. 10d.; for Six Months, 7s.8d.; for Twelve Months, 
15s. 3d. For the ‘Continent and all places within the Postal Union. 
For six Months, 9s. ; for Twelve Months, 18s., commencing from any 
date, payable in ». FA to 


JOHN ©. FRANCIS, 
The Athenwzum Office, Bream’s Buildings,Chancery Lane, London, E.0. 

















T H E AT H EN £# U YM. 
SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 
2 8. d, 
ew Pearl.. ee - 636 
‘ (Half;Column) oe - 116 0 
A Column os - 836 
A Page 990 


Auctions and Public Institutions, "Five Seni, 4s. ont 8d. per line 
Pearl Type beyond. 
IN THE MEASUREMENT OF ADVERTISEMENTS, CARE 
SHOULD BE TAKEN TO MEASURE FROM 
RULE TO RULE. 
JOHN O. FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIS, 
The Athenzum Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, E.0 








For ACIDITY OF THE STOMACH. 
For HEARTBURN AND HEADACHE. 
For GOUT AND INDIGESTION. 


DINNEFORD'S 
MAGNESIA. 


FOR SOUR ERUCTATIONS AND BILIOUS 
AFFECTIONS. THE SAFEST AND MOST EFFECTIVE 
APERIENT FOR REGULAR USE. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE. 











In consequence of numerous imitations purchasers mus 
see the name ‘‘ Dinneford’s ” on every bottle and label. 
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WORKS BY THE LATE 


WILLIAM THYNNE LYNN. 


TWELFTH EDITION NOW READY. 
Price Two Shillings net. 


CELESTIAL 
MOTIONS 


A Handy Book of Astronomy. 
With 5 Plates. 
BY 
W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.AS. 


Member of the British Astronomical Association, 
formerly of the Royal Observatory, Greenwich ; 
Author of 
‘Remarkable Comets,’ ‘Remarkable Eclipses,’ 
‘Astronomy for the Young,’ &c. 

‘© Well known as one of our best introductions to 
astronomy.” —Guardian. 


ELEVENTH EDITION. 
Feap. 8vo, cloth, price Sixpence net. 


REMARKABLE 
ECLIPSES 


A Sketch of the most interesting 

Circumstances connected with 

the Observation of Solar and 

Lunar Eclipses, both in Ancient 
and Modern Times. 


BY 
W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.A.S. 


‘The booklet deserves to continue in psc. 
It presents a mass of information in small compass.” 
Dundee Advertiser. 


FIFTEENTH EDITION. 
Cloth, price Sixpence net. 


REMARKABLE 
COMETS 


A Brief Survey of the most in- 
teresting Facts in the History 
of Cometary Astronomy. 


BY 
W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.A.S. 


‘**Remarkable Eclipses’ and ‘ Remarkable 
Comets’......have been brought right up to date, 
and the most remarkable feature of each is the 
enormous amount of information compressed 
within so small a compass and sold at the low 
price of 6d. each net. The former volume includes 
notes on the most remarkable eclipses of the sun 
since 1063 B.c., and of the moon since 72] B.c., 
while the second briefly describes all the remark- 
able comets of which history speaks, even though 
it be with far-off whispers. An excellent drawing 
of Halley’s comet, as seen by Miss E. M. Phillips 
at Barbados on May 17, 1910, is an additionai 
feature, new in this edition.” 

Nature, April 20, 1911, 


London : 
SAMUEL BAGSTER & SONS, Liurrszp, 
15, Paternoster Row, E.C. 








NOTES AND QUERIES. 


THIS WEEK’S NUMBER (August 10) CONTAINS— 


NOTES :—The Rev. Richard Penneck—Lowndes’s ‘ Bibliographer’s Manual’—Calcutta Statues and 
Memorials—The Royal Standard and St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields—Morris Dancers—A Goethe 
Quotation in Carlyle and Ruskin—Drogo, Count of the Vexin—Dick Turpin’s Pistol—“ Bag and 
baggage ”—Inventory of 1701 — Unusual Symbolism. 

QUERIES :—Sir John Beale of Kent: his Baronetey—‘Mandrakes found at Albury’—Sir Henry 
Lawson’s Papers—Author Wanted—References Wanted—Throwing Balls in Church on Kaster 
Monday—Armourers and Brasiers’ Company—Regent’s Circus—Mary Seymour—Magic Lucky 
Pear at Colstoun, Haddingtonshire—The Royal George : Nanae of Durham—Biographical Infor- 
mation Wanted—Hanwell: Brewerne Abbey—Irish Parish Registers—Touching for Jaundice— 
‘Van Dyck and the Sunflower.’ 

REPLIES :—Brodribb of Somerset— Barrow at Gotham—Employment of Counsel in Trial for Treason 
—Casanova and Charles Fox—Prebendary Gabriel Grant—‘‘ By a fluke ”—Duration of Families 
in Male Line-—Ships lost in the Great Storm—Ballad of Lord Lovel—Milton Portrait by Samuel 
Cooper—William Penn or George Penne—Weather Rime—Author of Quotation Wanted— 
Delafield Arms—‘‘ Morgenstunde hat Gold im Munde ”—The Fitzwilliam Family—‘“ Aircraft” : 
** Turnout ”—References Wanted. 

NOTES ON BOOKS :—The Oxford Dictionary—‘ The Nineteenth Century ’—‘ The Burlington.’ 


Booksellers’ Catalogues. 





LAST WEEK’S NUMBER (August 3) CONTAINS— 


NOTES :—The Ebsworth Family and the Edinburgh Freemasons—London Proprietary Chapels— 
Cobbett Bibliography—Andrew Lang—'l'oads and Poison—Dickens’s Last Reading at Leeds— 
Curious Sunset Effect—A Granddaughter of Sir Thomas More—The Cassiterides, Scilly Isles, 
and Lyonesse—Nelson among his Intimates. 

QUERIES :—Title-deed—Toady—Benjamin Beale of Kent: his Bathing Machines—James Pattison 
Stewart—Harris Family—Thomas Gilbert—Chancellor’s Sealer for the Diocese of St. David’s— 
The Use of Forks—Sir Robert Bartley—Pope : Reference Wanted—Arms: Neunburg—Bio- 
——- Information Wanted —-‘‘ Chalk Sunday ”—Authors of Quotations Wanted—Patent for 

aronetcy in Blank—Jacques Dartnell—Alderman Robert Burdett—Oxford Jacobite Plot— 
Col. Chester’s Extracts from Parish Registers—Richborough Remains in Bethnal Green—Sir 
Christopher Danby—‘‘ According to Cocker.” 

REPLIES :—Municipal Records Printed—Sanskrit and Welsh—Bullock’s Museum, Piccadilly— 
‘** Moolvee ”—Shakespeare on the Pain of Death—Kir Culling Eardley—Inseription in St. Mary’s 
Llanfair-Waterdine—Casanova and Carlyle—‘“‘ Bite bigger, Billy ””—‘‘ Visto” =‘‘ Vista ”— King 
Engle and his Sons—Author Wanted—Dingwall Family Cardinal Alphonse de Richelieu— 
Coffee : Chocolate: First Advertisement—William Stampe, D.D.—Syvetare: Syvekar—Sir 
John Arundel of Clerkenwell—Moses Charas, Pharmacopeus Regius—‘‘ Stephani Roderici 
Castrensis Lusitani”—Author of Quotation Wanted—Diseases from Plants—Sir T. Browne: 
Quotation from Ptolemy—Canongate Edinburgh Church Registers— Arms on a Seal—Umbrella— 
‘The Chamber over the Gate’—LKpitaphiana— Nicolaus Mysticus and Cosmas Atticus—Brodribb 
—Regent’s Park Centenary. 

NOTES ON BUOKS :—‘ Laws of Japanese Painting ’—‘ Cathedrals of England ’—‘ Miscellanea Genea- 
logica et Heraldica ’—‘ Cornhill ’—* Fortnightly.’ 


OBITUARY :—The Emperor of Japan. Sir Christopher and Richard Milton. 


THE NUMBER FOR JULY 27 CONTAINS— 


NOTES :—Handel’s Compositions and the Triennial Festivals—Cobbett Bibliography—An Eighteenth- 
Century ‘Bill Stumps”—The English Participle Present and Gerund—The Rev. Matthew 
Pilkington—‘‘ Si jeunesse savait,” &c.—No. 50, Fleet Street—Portraits of Mary Stuart— Madame 
Vigée le Brun’s Portrait of la Princesse de Talleyrand—‘“‘ Hen and Chickens” Sign—Ashby 
Fallows. 

QUERIES :—Edward Boate, M.P. for Portsmouth—Cort of West Ham—Books on Malvern—Bishop 
Seabury’s Ancestors—Deacon of Chester— British Troops in Goa—Authors of Poems Wanted— 
Author of Hymn Wanted—Authors of Quotations Wauted—References Wanted—Detached 
Portions of Counties—Chained Books - Corporal Punishment—Cora Kennedy Aitken—Quarles : 
Bacon: Miller—Heraldic—Hoppner’s Birthplace in Whitechapel—Book of Lecan—Biographical 
Information Wanted. 

REPLIES :—I’Anson—Regiment de Meuron—Henry Mayhew and Aniline Dyes—Bengeworth— 
‘“‘Hit”: Tense in Chaucer—Shakespeare’s Signatures—Duration of Families in Male Line— 
‘*Sleeveless errand”’—Guidarello Guidarelli—Poet’s Road, Canonbury—Church Ales— 
‘ Pishoken ’—*‘ To set daggs "Snake Poison—The Death of Shelley—‘‘ Don’t nail his ears to the 
pump ”—Caraccioli on Clive—‘The Kentish Note-Book ’—Yedding—Estates of Nonjurors— 
Florence Nightingale—Frances, Duchess of Suffolk—Schaak, an Artist —‘‘ Dr. Syntax.” 

NOTES ON BOOKS :—‘ The Oxford Dictionary.’ 

Booksellers’ Catalogues. OBITUARY :—Andrew Lang. 


JOHN C. FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIS, 
Notes and Queries Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. ; and of all Newsagents. 


NEXT WEERS ATHENASUM will contain 
Reviews of THE LOVE OF NATURE 
AMONG THE ROMANS, by Sir ARCHI- 
BALD GEIKIE; and PORCHES AND 
FONTS, by J. CHARLES WALL, 
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Macmillan’s New Books. 


PART V. JUST PUBLISHED. 


The Golden Bough: a 
Study in Magic and Religion. By 
J. G. FRAZER, D.C.L. Third 
Edition, Revised and _ Enlarged. 
Part V. SPIRITS OF THE CORN 
AND OF THE WILD, In2 vols. 
8vo, 20s. net. 

Observer.—“‘ Dr. Frazer handles his tre- 
mendous subject with the dexterous ease of 
an athlete playing with a weight that would 
crush a less Perfectly trained man. Ease, 
precision, and wit mark his writing on every 
page. His is a work which must help what 
fimerson called ‘the ascending effort of 
mankind.’” 





The Early Naturalists, 
their Lives and Work 


(1530-1780). By L. C. MIALL, 
D.Se. F.R.S. 8vo, 10s. net. 


THE POCKET PARKMAN. 
The Works of Francis 


Parkman. Pocket Edition. Limp 
leather binding. In 12 vols. With 
Frontispieces and Maps. Extra feap. 
8vo, 6s. net each. 

The Conspiracy of Pontiac. In 2 vols. 

Count Frontenac and New France 
under Louis XIV. 

The Jesuits in North America in the 
Seventeenth Century. 


The Sacred Shrine. 4 Study 
of the Poetry and Art of the Catholic 
Church. By YRJO HIRN, Professor 
of Aesthetic and Modern Literature at 
the Univensity of Finland, Helsingfors. 
8vo, 14s. net. 











ALGERNON BLACKWOOD’S 
NEW BOOK. 


Pan’s Garden. A Volume of 
Nature Stories. By ALGERNON 
BLACKWOOD, Author of ‘The Cen- 
taur,’ &c. With Drawings by W. 
GRAHAM ROBERTSON. Extra crown 
8vo, 6s. 

Atheneum.—‘‘* Pan’s Garden’ is a rich 
book ; twenty-five years ago it would have 
entitled its author to fame ; and even to-day 
the individuality expressed in it is rare 
enough to be distinguished from that of any 
of his confréres...... Brilliant imagination is 
displayed in the book.” 

The Goodly Fellowship. By 
RACHEL C. SCHAUFFLER. Extra 


crown 8vo, 63. 
*.* A love-story of missionary life in Persia. 





A History of English Prose 


Rhythm. By GEORGE SAINTS. 
BURY, M.A. Hon. LL.D., &c. 8vo, 
___—‘4s. net. Lan 
MILITARY TEXT BOOKS.—New Volume. 
Our Cavalry. By Major-General 
M. F. RIMINGTON, C.V.0O. C.B. 
With 8 Diagrams. 8vo, 5s. net. 








The Standard of Value. 


By Sir DAVID BARBOUR, K.C.S.I. 
K.C.M.G. 8vo, 6s. net. 





SECOND EDITION, REVISED AND ENLARGED. 
The Passing of ar: a 
Study in Things that Make for 
Peace. By the Rev Canon W. L. 
GRANE, Author of ‘The Word and 
the Way,’ &c. 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
Atheneum.—‘ This is a valuable addition 
to the literature of Peace......His book in the 
hands of statesmen and thinkers should be of 
value in fostering the proper sense of social 
responsibility and international goodwill.” 





MACMILLAN & CO., Lrp., London. 





Recent Publications by 
ALEXANDER GARDNER, 


Publisher by appointment to late Queen Victoria. 
—_»p>— 


THE RHIND LECTURESHIP IN ARCH ©ZOLOGY. 
With a Demy - 209 pp. 6s. net ; 
» 68. 4d. 


THE ANTHROPOLOGICAL HISTORY 
OF EUROPE. Being the Rhind Lectures for 1891. 
Revised to date. By the late JOHN BEDDOE, M.D. 
LL.D. F.B.S. 

This new edition of ‘The Anthropological History of 
Europe’ seems to be called for by the ~ 9? of time (twenty 
years) since the delivery of the Rhind Lectures of 1891, 
during which period the limits of what may fairly be 
termed history have been pushed back in some parts of 
Europe by hundreds or even thousands of years, and the 
views I originally expressed on some parts of the subject 
have either been confirmed or rendered more problematical. 
; A ca endeavoured therefore to bring the volume up to 

te. 


UNIFORM WITH THE SCOTTISH HISTORY 
SOCIETY VOLUMES. 
Demy 8vo, 6s. net; by post, @s. 4d. 


THE LORDSHIP OF PAISLEY. Being 
the Accompt of Charge ‘and Discharge for the Years 
1757, 1758, 1759, and 1760. Edited, with Introduction, 
&c., by W. M. METCALFE, D.D. 

Dealing with one of the great Religious Houses of the 
country, and showing how it has been treated since it fell 
into other hands than those of its original owners, the 
volume is full not only of local, but also of historic and 
national interest. 


Demy &vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. net (postage 4d.) 
TRANSACTIONS OF THE PAISLEY NATURALISTS’ 
SOCIETY. VOL. I. 


NOTES ON THE MINERALOGY OF 


RENFREWSHIRE. By ROBT. S. HOUSTON. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 


THE HEART OF BRUCE. By Gerorce 
HENDERLAND. 

“ That is good writing. It is an excellent example of 
Mr. Henderland’s style, and he maintains the same high 
level throughout the th d lines in which he spins anew 
some of the most a stories to be found in Scottish 
history.”—Glasgow Evening Times. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 460 pages, 4s. 6d. net. 
(postage 4d.). 


THE BOOK OF HIGHLAND VERSE. 
An (English) Anthology. Consisting of (a) Translations 
from Gaelic; (+) English Verse relating to the sae 
lands. Edited, with Introduction, and Biographical 
— on the Gaelic Poets, by DUGALD M ELL, 


“This comprehensive anthology was well worth making, 
on account of its scholarship and of the wide field of Celtic 
achievement that it renders accessible to English readers.” 

Atheneum. 





“Dr. Mitchell has done good service in compiling this 
anthology of poetry relating to the Highlands.. He has 
made a judicious selection. To most readers of poetry they 
are already familiar, but it is a distinct convenience to 
have them in this collec form, and Dr. Mitchell’s antho- 
logy ought to be valued by every lover of good poetry.” 
Scotsman. 
“This is the first anthology of its kind, and as such will 
doubtless receive a hearty reception from all interested in 
the Highlands. Comparatively few know the treasures 
that are locked up in the language of the Gael, and the 
reader will, we are sure, after a perusal of this volume, 
thank the compiler for an introduction to the spirit per- 
vading these verses, as revealed by competent translators. 
....It should have a wide sale as it supplies a long felt 
want.”—Glasgow Herald. 
“* A most unusual as well as valuable anthology.” 
Daily Graphic. 


Crown 8vo, 300 pp. 2s. 6d. net. (postage 4d.). 


SERMONS ON SPECIAL OCCASIONS. 
Preachedin the Thomas Coats Memorial Church, 
Paisley. By WALTER A. MURSELL. 

Contents :—The Conception of Preaching—The Place and 
Power of the Pulpit in Modern Life—The Risen Life— 
The Revelation of the Rain—The School of Nature— 
Breathing Spaces—The St th of the Hills—The Crown 
of the Year—The Message of the Star—The Evangel of 
Experience—The Day of Trouble—The Comfort of Christ— 
George Frederick Watts—George Macdonald—The Back- 
— of Life—The Ministry of Mirth—Happiness— What 
is Faith ?—The Threefold Disclosure of God—The Larger 
Life —Turning-Points in Life—The Divine Guest—The 
Teaching of Religion—The Source of Religious Teaching— 
The Constituency of Religious Teaching. 

“There are many arresting thoughts in this volume, and 
they appeal strongly to the thinker who desires that his 
religion may be applied to the problem of life.” 

by Mercury. 

“‘Couched in a taking literary style, and show a wide 
catholicity of outlook.” —Scotsman. 

“The sermons leave the impress of having been prepared 
with great care; their literary expression is precise; there 
is no rhetoric, nor even peroration: the man of modern 
culture is speaking to a congregation of informed people.” 

Coventry Herald. 


London Agents: SIMPKIN & CO., Lop. 





AN 


AMERICAN 


GLOSSARY, | 


RICHARD H. THORNTON 


In two volumes. 





This work is commended to the atten- 
of Publie 
The price is 30s. net. 


tion of the custodians 


Libraries. 





‘An American Glossary’ is not a Slang 
Dictionary, though of necessity it includes 
specimens of vulgar diction. The illus- 
trative quotations, which are accurately 
dated, number 14,000; and of these more 
than 11,000 belong to the period before 
the Civil War. 
or phrase which might be thought purely 
American is traced to an Elizabethan or 
Jacobean origin. 


In some instances a word 


“The book is unusually well edited” 
(Spectator, June 15). “It will have a 
permanent value for the student of 
philology” (Aberdeen Press, June 27). 
“It is the most comprehensive and elabo- 
rate work which has yet appeared in its 
peculiar field” (N.Y. World, June 1). 
“It is an extensive and valuable work of 
much research” (7imes, May 30). “It 
is quite as interesting as a novel, and, in 
places, as funny as a farce” (Standard, 
June 4). “It must always prove valuable 
to philologers who recognize the effective- 
ness of the historical method ” (Scotsman, 
May 27). “It is an amazing collection 
of what are known as ‘ Yankeeisms’” 
(Daily Eapress, June 3). “We find 
throughout dated instances which show 
clearly the development of language, and 
give [this] careful and erudite work a 
status such as is accorded to the New 
English Dictionary” (Atheneum, June 
29). 





- FRANCIS & CO., 13, Bream’s Buildings, E.C- 
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rely Diary of Gideon Welles, 1861-9. With an 
1 or Introduction by John T. Morse, Jun. 
3 vols. (New York, Houghton-Mifflin 
Company ; London, Constable & Co.) 
d Tux assiduity with which the Americans 
e 2 are collecting their historical evidences 
of deserves every praise, but it must be 
z confessed that those evidences are some- 
27). times presented in an indigestible form. 
bo- The Atheneum has recently found cause 
its of complaint in the prodigious length 
attained by the reminiscences of Carl 
1). Schurz and John Bigelow. Now we get 
: of three vast volumes of diary by Gideon 
“Tt Welles, Secretary of the Navy under 
Lincoln and Johnson, which, reduced to 
, in one, would have presented undeniable 
nil. attractions, but which in their actual shape 
Pes resemble a quarry rather than a finished 
ble work of art. Estimates of character, 
ve- varying only in phrase, are repeated again 
wa and again ; there is a tedious insistence on 
mt small official appointments and petty 
ion administrative details, and a wearisome 
3" dwelling on the trivialities of polities. 
: All interest has vanished from President 
ind Johnson’s consultations with Lewis V. 
10W Bogy of St. Louis and Jeremiah 8S. Black, 
nid and from the failure of Senator Turnbull 
to obtain extension of leave for Midship- 
ca man Webster. The colloquies of Senator 
lew Doolittle with Welles and his despair of 
the Republic lean also to the side of bore- 
—_ dom. 
Apart from its repetitions and pro- 
lixities, Welles’s diary is in substance a 
E.C. noteworthy production. Its author was 








a New England politician and an ex- 
Democrat, whom Lincoln invited into his 
Cabinet on his merits and record. Welles 
amply justified the choice. Numerous 
entries in his diary prove that he was an 
efficient administrator, fully appreciative 
of new types of naval construction ; that 
in anxious times he kept his head clear of 
panic, though he was given to regard the 
English Foreign Office as determined to 
force war on the United States; and. 
above all, that he had a knowledge of 
men. He picked out Farragut for com- 
mand, in spite of his Southern origin, 
because he knew him to be staunch to 
the Union and of good reputation, and 
steadily supported that great sailor against 
adverse criticism. 


Welles also descended with vigour upon 
the brilliant, but insubordinate Wilkes, 
the national hero of the Trent affair, 
and brought him to a court-martial. 
It is clear that Lincoln paid the Secretary 
of the Navy no vain compliment when he 
contrasted the steady conduct of his 
department with the turmoil which pre- 
vailed in the counsels of the army. 


Welles was a typical New Englander 
both in his virtues and failings. He stood 
steadily by Lincoln and Johnson in days 
when constancy brought odium with it, 
and not infrequently danger. But he 
regarded his colleagues with a narrow 
and jealous eye, and thus his “ Cabinet 
interior,” as Mr. John T. Morse, jun., 
happily terms it in his appreciative Intro- 
duction to the Diary, presents a group of 
unpleasing portraits. Stanton, the Secre- 
tary for War, may have been something 
of a bully; and it cannot be said that 
Halleck, 
the renown of a Carnot behind him. Still, 
they “saw the thing through,” and 
Welles’s readers will often feel that they 
get too much of Stanton’s bumptiousness 
and Halleck’s trick of chewing his cigar 
and rubbing his elbows. Seward, the 
Secretary of State, and Chase, the Secre- 
tary to the Treasury, fare no better at the 
hands of their censorious colleague . 

Welles was perpetually scenting out 
intrigues, and discovering sinister motives 
in absence from Cabinet meetings. Most 
of his associates appear as puppets or 
puppet-manipulators, and many were the 


strings which, according to him, Thurlow | 


Weed pulled from New York. 


Standing close to Lincoln, the Secretary 
of the Navy, with more excuse, failed to 
appreciate his true character. It is not 
so much that, being destitute of humour, 
Welles could not take in the President's 
homespun wit, and set down his sallies 
in a disappointing form. 
err in representing Lincoln as one whose 


of experience, and who, in consequence, 
depended on the unstable and fussy 
Seward. Welles never understood the 
quiet firmness which underlay Lincoln’s 
apparent yielding, or awoke to the un- 
obtruded masterfulness with which he 
attained his objects. But, as Mr. Morse 
reminds us, inability to perceive the 








real worth of Lincoln was by no means 


the General-in-Chief, has left 


Rather does he | 


natural abilities were hampered by lack | 


confined to Welles. At least he served 
the President faithfully, and lamented 
him, when he was murdered, as “ a great 
and good man.” 


Welles transferred his fidelity to Presi- 
dent Johnson, and we are inclined to 
agree with Mr. Morse that the portion of 
the Diary covering that storm-tossed 
administration furnishes even more valu- 
able matter for the historian than the 
part dealing with the Civil War. The 
four years of reconstruction were full of 
passionate wranglings, culminating in 
Johnson’s abortive impeachment, and the 
reproaches of his opponents still lie heavy 
on his memory. Welles’s defence of his 
policy deserves, therefore, the most careful 
study, and on the whole it persuades. If 
Johnson was too accessible to obscure 
individuals, and made at least one un- 
fortunate public appearance, he was 
evidently far from being the incapable 
drunkard of his enemies’ misrepresenta- 
tions. On the contrary, he laboured 
honestly and ably to carry out conciliatory 
measures, on the lines laid down by Lincoln, 
against a majority in Congress who were 
clamouring for reprisals against the South, 
and who saw in the negro vote an instru- 
ment for its subjection ready to hand. 
Welles agreed with him on most points, 
and particularly as he came to sharp issue 
with Stanton, still the villain of the piece, 
and forced that multifarious person to 
resign. The interim Secretary for War, 
General Grant, also received what Welles 
termed a “great rebuke” when he 
ventured to tamper with the President’s 
orders. Johnson said to him in full 
Cabinet :— 

** General Grant will understand it is my 
duty to see the laws are executed. and also 
that when I assign officers to their duty my 
orders must be obeyed. I have made this 
arrangement and performed this work 
deliberately, and it will go with as little 
delay as possible.” 


3ut if Welles does justice to the unlucky 
Johnson, his capacity for seeing through 
a milestone and some distance beyond it 
leads him to attribute to Grant designs 
which that soldier was incapable of 
engineering. At one time he was con- 
vinced that Grant aimed at military 
| absolutism; at another that he was 
carrying out a scheme of deep mysti- 
| fication in concert with Stanton. That 
| Grant was the dupe of Stanton is likely 
| enough, but, as his Presidency was to 
| prove, his weakness lay not in cunning, 
| but in too great a simplicity. 

| We take leave of Welles just after he 
had quitted office, not without some 
natural reluctance, and retired to Con- 
| necticut, the State of his birth. The 
characteristic complaint, that his old 
friends were slow to welcome him, was soon 
relieved by a comfortable conviction that 
Grant was quite unfit for the position of 
President. Though we are unable to 
accept Mr. Morse’s verdict that Welles’s 
Diary is “invaluable,” it undoubtedly 
contains many illuminating revelations 
of character, and none more so than of 








its writer’s own. 
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The Oxyrhynchus Papyri. Part IX. 
Edited, with Translations and Notes, 
by Arthur S. Hunt. (Egypt Explora- 
tion Fund.) 


Dr. Hunt continues in this volume the 
excellent work begun by him many years 
ago in the recovery of the writings of 
ancient authors from the fragments of 
papyri used as mummy-wrappings and 
the like. The sad illness of his former 
collaborator, Dr. Bernard Grenfell, has 
thrown the whole of this labour upon him ; 
but the shoulders seem fitted to the 
burden, and neither in intrinsic import- 
ance nor in the care bestowed upon it 
does this volume show any signs of falling- 
off from the high standard originally set. 
The longest, and perhaps the most novel, 
of the finds here transcribed offers some 
four hundred lines of the Satyric drama of 
Sophocles called the ‘ Ichneutz,’ or *‘ The 
Trackers,’ which was previously known to 
us by three fragments only, and which 
Welcker considered to refer to the wander- 
ings of Europa. Dr. Hunt’s discovery 
shows this view to be wrong, the play 
beginning with the proclamation by Apollo 
of a reward for the recovery of his cattle, 
stolen from him, as we know from the 
Homeric Hymn, by the infant Hermes. 
Silenus and his attendants the Satyrs 
undertake to find them, and track them to 
the Arcadian cave where the infant god 
is hiding under the care of the nymph 
Cyllene. Here they are terrified by an un- 
wonted sound, produced, as it afterwards 
appears, by Hermes from the lyre which 
he has fashioned from the shell of a 
tortoise and the hides of the slaughtered 
beasts. The Satyrs at first show much 
cowardice, but on the exhortations of 
Silenus remain at the entrance to the cave, 
whither Cyllene comes to explain matters. 
Apollo then appears, and the play no 
doubt ended in his reconciliation with 
Hermes as in the Homeric Hymn, although 
this part of it is unfortunately still 
missing. 

The literary interest of the play would 
be considerable, were it merely as an 
example of the Satyric drama, hitherto 
mainly known to us from the ‘Cyclops.’ 
Such plays were acted by way of relief tothe 
tragedies, and the comic element in them 
was doubtless the most essential part. In 
the present instance the antics of Silenus 
and the Satyrs during the search, with 
the fright of the latter at the unusual 
sounds proceeding from the cave, doubt- 
less delighted the Attic audience, even if, 
as Dr. Hunt suggests, the crowning point 
of the joke was reserved for the final 
contest between Hermes and Apollo and 
the peculiarly Greek evasions of the 
thievish infant. In the part we have, 
however, the lines are well worth 
attention; and additional interest is 

iven to them by the theory of Prof. 
ilamowitz that the poet, an expert 
performer on the lute, himself sounded 
the terrifying strains from behind the 
scenes. An edition of the new text, 


together with the fragment to be next 
noticed, is to be issued in a few weeks 
by the Clarendon Press. 





Along with this, Dr. Hunt prints 
several fragments of a tragedy by the 
same poet, which he imagines to have 
been the ‘ Eurypylus’ attributed to him 
by Aristotle. The death of that hero, 
son of Telephus and Astyoche, Priam’s 
sister, who was induced by the gift of 
the golden vine to send her son to the 
assistance of Troy, was probably the 
central idea of the drama. His slaying 
by Neoptolemus, the son of Achilles, is 
here narrated, together with the lament of 
Astyoche for her share in the tragedy. 
Probably the whole play described the 
arrival of Eurypylus at Troy, his reception 
there, and the speeches of himself and 
Neoptolemus before the combat; but 
the fragments preserved are in too bad 
a state to make this certain without pro- 
longed study. 

Another interesting set of fragments 
is that from Satyrus’s life of Euripides, 
from which we learn that the poet was 
always unpopular with both sexes, that 
Cleon the demagogue prosecuted him 
for impiety, and that the women plotted 
against him at the Thesmophoria. For 
his hostility towards them he seems 
to have had some excuse in his wife’s 
infidelity with a house-servant, here 
and elsewhere recorded. His death by 
being accidentally torn in pieces by the 
hounds of Archelaus, King of Macedonia, 
is also described, and may be the echo 
of a true tradition. Some of these par- 
ticulars are new. 

More universal interest, perhaps, at- 
taches to the great number of fragments 
which may be classified as non-literary, 
and which consist, besides the usual 
portions of religious works, contracts, and 
accounts, of official and private corre- 
spondence. Among these we find an 
edict of the fourth century by Aurelius 
Herodes, Superintendent of the Thebaid, 
directed against the punishment of scourg- 
ing, which, he says, is “‘ for those of servile 
estate lamentable, though not entirely 
forbidden,” but illegal in the case of 
freemen. There is also a letter from the 
strategus, or chief of the gendarmerie, 
in a neighbouring nome to the strategus 
of Oxyrhynchus, giving directions about 
‘a list of property which belonged to the 
Jews,” and no doubt taken from them 
in the riots which broke out on their 
rising in 115 a.p. Dr. Hunt also gives 
a contract of manumission at the close 
of the third century, recording the re- 
demption by “ the synagogue,” probably 
of Oxyrhynchus, of a Jewish female slave 
and her two young children for the large 
sum of fourteen talents of silver. Only 
one other instance of this kind of manu- 
mission is known, and that was published 
some years ago in the Proceedings of the 
Society of Biblical Archeology by Mr. 
Seymour de Ricci. 

Among the more strictly religious docu- 
ments we find a bill for “1 calf, 2 jars of 
sweet wine, 16 wafers, 16 garlands, 16 
cones, 16 cakes, 16 green palm-branches, 
16 reeds, oil, honey, milk, and every spice 
except frankincense,’ supplied to the 
strategus of the nome for “ the sacrifice 


| of the most sacred Nile,” the god of the 





river being much worshipped at Oxy- 
rhynchus in the second century. Another 
document of the same date contains the 
inquiry addressed by one Menandros to 
the oracle of the temple to know “ whether 
it is granted to me to marry.” This 
Panurge-like question is addressed to 
“Zeus Helios Great Sarapis, and the 
gods his temple-companions,” and shows 
clearly the syncretic worship then prac- 
tised by the mixed population of Egypt. 
It reminds one of the Emperor Hadrian’s 
declaration that the Jewish patriarch, 
when he visited Alexandria, was compelled 
by some to worship Serapis, and by others 
Christ. Although this may have been 
an exaggeration caused by false reports 
which reached the imperial ears, it should 
not be lost sight of that it was among a 
people of such eclectic tastes in religious 
matters that the Christian Church first 
took organized shape. 

Lastly come the private letters, written 
for the most part in bad handwriting and 
worse spelling, but charming from their 
unstudied style and the insight they give 
into the life of the period. These letters, 
breathing ‘amily affection combined with 
a typically Egyptian—or is it Greek ?— 
eve to the main chance, bring the first 
Christian centuries very near to us. We 
hope that Dr. Hunt, whose stores of 
papyri are, we understand, by no means 
exhausted, will publish many more of 
them. 








THE MARPRELATE TRACTS. 


THE MarPRELATE Tracts afford a good 
field of research, and Mr. J. Dover Wilson 
has taken vigorous advantage of it. 
He introduces here a new claimant, the 
gallant Sir Roger Williams, for the 
authorship of ‘The Epistle, ‘The 
Epitome,’ ‘ Hay any Worke for Cooper ?’ 
and ‘More Worke for the Cooper,’ and 
for part-authorship of ‘The Minerals,’ 
*M. Some laid open in his Coulers,’ and 
‘Martin Junior.’ The hint comes from 
the last. Here, apparently, a new hand 
was at work, referring to his “ father,” 
the old original Martin, “that famous 
and renowned clerk’ — one who had 
since gone abroad to the wars, and had 
been able to send over only “ unper- 
fite ’’ writings for the cause. About this 
time also the printer Waldegrave was 
abroad at Rochelle. Mr. Wilson looked 
about for a possible Martin who was in 
the expedition of 1589 to Portugal with 
Drake and Norris. Williams was there 
with his friend Essex. They had, more- 
over, left England in suspicious circum- 
stances, Essex at least fleeing from the 
Queen, and their ship had not rejoined the 
fleet until a month after sailing. Had 
they taken Waldegrave with them as far 
as Rochelle ? 

Mr. Wilson has discovered a score of 
supports for his belief that Williams 
was the man. Williams’s manly style 
resembles that of the early Marprelate 


Martin Marprelate and Shakespeare's 
Fluellen. By J. Dover Wilson. (Alex- 
ander Moring.) 
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tracts. he touches of dialect and 
certain allusions suggest a Monmouthshire 
man. His friend Essex was friendly to 
the Puritan party, an opponent of Arch- 
bishop Whitgift, and the subject of a 
reference in the ‘ Epistle’ and of a story 
connecting him with the Marprelate 
mystery. Martin, too, boasts of his 
courtly connexions, and is no common 
Puritan, but a card-player, and that for 
stakes like “‘ braces of twenty nobles.” 
Among the parallels between Martin 
and Sir Roger cited by Mr. Wilson may 
be mentioned their common misfortune in 
having their work mutilated by accident: 
Martin’s theses in 1589 arrived imperfect 
after a sea-voyage and something of a 
sea-change ; Sir Roger’s * Briefe Discourse 
of War’ (1590) was not what it should 
have been owing to “the negligence of 
a servant.” Was that same servant 
responsible for the damage to the tract 
written during the expedition to Portugal ? 

That Martin was not an Englishman 
Mr. Wilson proves by his contemptuous 
treatment of the jingoistic utterances of 
Aylmer’s ‘‘ Harborowe”’; that he might 
have been a Welshman there is slight 
but suggestive evidence; if he were Sir 
Roger Williams—a brave soldier and a 
character like Fluellen—‘‘ small wonder 
....that the Marprelate business was 
hushed up.” Incidentally, Mr. Wilson 
shows how likely it is that Shakespeare 
found his Fluellen in Sir Roger. 

Having decided that Williams might 
have written the tracts, and could have 
done so, though hardly that he would, 
Mr. Wilson examines his style at some 
length, and concludes that he did write 
them. The book is an excellent piece of 
pleading, but it depends largely on one 
improbability. If Sir Roger was the 
author, and was running away because 
he had been discovered or feared to be, 
is it likely that his friends in England 
would give the final proof of his guilt 
by announcing that Martin had gone on 
the expedition to Portugal, and had even 
sent another tract from over the sea? Mr. 
Wilson returns to this point towards the 
end of his book. Only his theory that 
Williams was guilty, he says, and was 
discovered or suspected, “ will adequately 
explain the headlong flight....and Eliza- 
beth’s subsequent displeasure with the 
Welshman.” But surely the possibilities 
are numerous indeed, while this is made 
almost an impossibility by the very 
reference which was Mr. Wilson’s first 
incitement to his interesting expedition. 

One of the lesser matters well handled 
in the book is the probable double author- 
ship of ‘ The Protestation.’ Here again, 
however, there is a serious flaw. Penry 
is supposed to be the author of the first 
fourteen pages, and not of the rest, 
where the light-hearted second collabo- 
rator chooses to abandon the “ wife and 
children”’ claimed by the first. But 
Penry, according to Mr. Wilson, could at 
that time have had only one child ; and 
Mr. Wilson accepts the plural without so 
much as hinting at twins, though Penry 
was the last man to use “children” 
as more effective than “ child.” 





A New English Dictionary on Historical 
Principles: Sleep-—Sniggle. (Vol. IX.) 
By W. A. Craigie. (Oxford, Clarendon 
Press.) 


THE general interest and value of this 
great work are not impaired by elements 
of monotony exceptionally prevalent in 


this issue. With few exceptions—such 
as “sleeve,” “slog’’ (also dialectic 
“slug ”’)=strike hard, ‘smile,’ and 


“smite ’—the two thousand odd words 
and combinations express or imply a 
falling short of some mean or standard, 
or a deviation from some approved direc- 
tion of extension, movement, or conduct, 
or some disagreeable object or effect. 
In several cases the idea indicated is 
good or bad as determined by the context, 
as with “ slide,” “ slope,” “ small.”’ Most 
of the items are of Teutonic origin, in- 
cluding “‘ slice ” (verb and noun) imported 
in its Old French form; while ‘‘ sluice ”’ 
came from Latin by the same route. 
The Gaelic “slogan,” the Sanskrit 
“ sloka,” the sixteenth- and seventeenth- 
century “ slude,’”’ from Russian slyida (not 
previously registered=‘“‘ Russian mica in 
thin transparent plates ’’), and the Italian 
“‘ smalto,” each make a respectable per- 
centage of the non-Teutonic adoptions. 
Other newly enrolled words are the journal- 
istic ‘“‘ sleevelessness ’’ = incompetence ; 
““sleevelet.”’ ; Caxton’s “slepe’’ (Dutch)= 
drag; the South African “sluit” 
(“‘ sloot ’”’)=“‘ channel, ditch, or gully ”’ ; 
the expressive Scotch diminutives of 
** gmirk,”’ viz., ‘‘smirkle’’ and “ smirtle ”’ ; 
and “smudgily” (Atheneum, 1864). 
Modern coinages or apparently novel 
forms are comparatively infrequent, but 
“slum” has suggested ‘“slummer,” 
“‘slummery ”’ (quoted from Lord Rose- 
bery in The Daily News), “‘ slumminess ” 
(Black), and “‘ slumwards.” 


Long articles are rare, the longest being 
those on “small,” adj. and sb., and 
“smite” (vb.). In the latter article 
the first division is devoted to illustration 
of forms ; the third to special constructions 
of the transitive verb with prepositions, 
&c.; and the fourth to intransitive uses, 
e.g., about ‘1550, Coverdale....Whan 
the clocke smyteth,” i.e., strikes or 
chimes. Other sections contain a quota- 
tion each for different shades of Biblical 
meaning or construction, to which a 
section for the transitive ‘smite out ” 
might have been added, “if he smite 
out his manservant’s tooth” (Exodus 
xxi. 27); and deal with different varieties 
of use. Pepys’s ‘ Diary’ (1663) affords 
the earliest instance given of one of the 
commonest modern prose significations, 
“To inspire or inflame with love.... 
Chiefly in pa. pple., and const. with or 
by.” The old English citations of the 
verb “smite,” expressing ideas similar 
to those of its obsolete connexion “ smit ” 
with the weak grade of 3, namely, “to 
pollute,” “to smear,” are about 175 
and 150 years earlier than the oldest 
instances of the meanings “strike,” 
“hit,” “beat,” &c. For the connexion 
of idea compare the German Schmiize 





= whip-lash, unguent. The arrange- 
ment and general treatment are in- 
comparably more complete and rich in 
examples than any previous account of 
the word, a remark which applies to all 
the work except perhaps some short and 
insignificant articles. There are five differ- 
ent verbs of the form “ smudge,” two of 
which have been hitherto wrongly taken 
as one word used in different meanings : 
“stain, smear, soil,” and “cure by 
smoking .... make a smoky fire.... 
smoulder,”’ all found either in modern 
literature or Elizabethan drama; _ the 
three others meaning “make smart” 
(cf. “smug”), “laugh quietly” (cf. 
dialectic German schmutzen=smile), and 
* kiss, caress ”’ (cf. “‘ smouch ”’). 

Two clerical errors, each treated in an 
earlier dictionary as genuine words, are 
exposed and corrected, namely, “ slirted,”’ 
“given by Richardson (s.v. slur) in a 
quot. from Ben Jonson, is an error for 
flirted”; and “ snigled,” of which we 
read under “ sniggle,” vb., ‘* Fletcher’s 
‘Thierry & Theod.’ IT. ii. ‘I haue snigled 
him’ is cited by Todd and later Dicte. 
as an early example of this verb; but 
the correct reading is doubtless ‘ singled.’ ’”” 

The English noun “ sling ” in the sense 
“a drink or draught,” and the trans- 
atlantic homonym meaning “a drink 
composed of spirit, water, and condiments,” 
“* the juice of the sugar cane,” seem due, as 
we recently suggested, to German schlingen 
(=to swallow) or to a kindred Low 
Jerman word. The cautious “ Of doubt- 
ful origin” here contrasts curiously with 
the exceptionally incautious utterance 
regarding “smite,” vb.: “The develop- 
ment of the various senses is not quite 
clear, but that of throwing is perhaps the 
original one.” The connexion between 
a “blow received” and a “ dis i 
mark,”’ “ smear,” is close com with 
that between the latter and an “act of 
throwing,” so that the view that “ throw ” 
is the original meaning almost necessitates 
the placing the —s ** pollute,” 
‘“* smear,” last in the order of development, 
in favour of which there is no evidence. 
Virgil’s “sagitta pulsa manu” shows 
how easily the ideas “ strike,” ‘“ push,” 
can pass into those of “shoot, laune 
through the air,” “move rapidly in some 
definite direction or to reach some object.”’ 
A similar lapse from the usual extreme 
caution in etymology is found under 
“slime,” sb.: “The stem is probably 
related to that of L. mus.” This Latin 
word is more prudently connected with 
“lime,” “loam,” and “lair” (=mud) 
by Dr. Bradley, without reference to 
“slime.” We should not venture to 
object to connecting “ slime ”’ with Latin 
limazx, for which we think it possible that 
«« imus”’ may be a clerical error. Under 
“ sloe ” Montgomerie’s title ‘ Cherrie and 
Slae’ (1597) might have been quoted for 
the Northern form. “Small,” as “a 
complement with feel : Humiliated, morti- 
fied, injured in self-respect,” is cited 
from Mrs. Trollope, 1840, and another 
author, 1894; while “‘ look small,” which 
must be fairly common, is omitted. Of 
“sneeze” (cited from 1493) we read: 
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** Apparently an alteration of FNESE v., 
due to misreading or misprinting it as 
jnese.”” It is simpler to regard it as an 
alteration of “ neeze”’ (cited from about 
1340), possibly helped by “ sneke ” (cited 
from about 1440)=cold in the head; 
and, as the ‘N.E.D.’ admits, “ by its 
phonetic appropriateness, it may have 
been felt as a strengthened form of neeze.”’ 
The half-dozen or more cases of the sub- 
stitution of “sneeze” for the “fnese” of 
earlier versions can be as easily explained 
by printers either misreading it from 
familiarity with “sneeze” or taking the 
f of “fnese’’ to be an error as by their 
** misreading or misprinting it.”’ 

The earliest quotation for “slyly ”= 
“In a playfully mischievous or malicious 
manner,” is ‘‘ 1837 Dickens....The clerk 
winked slily at Mr. Pickwick.’ Lamb’s 
essay on ‘ Grace before Meat’ (1822) has, 
“C.V.L., when importuned for a grace, 
used to inquire, first slyly leering down the 
table, ‘Is there no clergyman here ?’” 
while the “smoking joints of roast meat 
upon their nightly boards,” just below, 
would have happily matched Pope’s 
“Two puddings smoked upon the board,” 
given under “ smoke,”’ vb., and Dickens’s 
“‘ smoking drinks.” The use of “slop,” 
vb., with reflexive pronouns is not 
noticed ; in the above-quoted essay we 
read that Quakers, when eating and 
drinking, “‘ neither grease nor slop them- 
selves.”” Under “slippery ’”’ the section, 
“Of the tongue: talking too freely,” 
has only one instance, dated 1725. Lamb, 
‘On Some of the Old Actors,’ has “ the 
true Suett stamp, a loose and shambling 
gait, a slippery tongue.” 

The little article on a unique instance 
of an obsolete noun “sleve,” in spite of 
the addition “(meaning unknown),” is 
valuable for its quotation supplementing 
the article on “cope, cop, sb.‘,” for 
which the earliest instance is dated 
1577. Under “sleve”’ we have: “ 1523 
Fitzherb. ‘ Husb.’ § 5 Or he shall lode his 
corne, he muste haue a wayne, a copyoke, a 
pa: of sleues, a waynerope, and a 
pykforke.” The hitherto unregistered 
combination ‘“‘copyoke” is the yoke 
attached to the beam which comes out 
from the wain’s body between a pair of 
drawi oxen, as we are told under 
“cope”; so that one is tempted to 
surmise that “‘ sleues ’ may be merely an 
error for “steres,” a known spelling of 
ae steers.’’ 

The nine articles on the syllable “ slip,”’ 
not counting that on “slip-,” vb. (the 
first of four homonymous verbs), constitute 
a striking example of advance in analysis 
and etymological research, as previous 
dictionaries give one noun in place of 
five, and one verb in lieu of four. The 
idea that “slip” stands for more than 
two words is not original, but its detailed 
ap could only be achieved by 
help of the vast amount of study bestowed 
on the Dictionary of the Philological 
Society by numbers of regular sala 
and enthusiastic contributors. 

A further portion of 8 by Dr. Bradley, 
—_ “ senatory,” is announced for October 
st. 





In Forbidden China : the D’Ollone Mission, 
1906-9, China—Tibet—Mongolia. By 
Vicomte d’Ollone. Translated from the 
French of the Second Edition by Bernard 
Miall. (Fisher Unwin.) 


THe Eastern and Central provinces of 
China are fairly well known to Europe, 
thanks to the commercial settlements on 
the coast and along the great river which 
divides the empire into two parts, and to 
the missionaries scattered throughout the 
interior of the country. It isa remarkable 
fact that whereas on the north of the 
Yangtze one dialect, the court language, 
is spoken everywhere with but unim- 
portant variations, in the provinces to 
the south the multiplicity of dialects is 
almost infinite. Thus in Fukien alone 
over a hundred mutually unintelligible 
forms of speech are said to exist; yet 
these are all derived from the ancient 
language of the Chinese. It seems not 
improbable that the cause of this diversity 
is to be found in the imposition of Chinese 
rule and civilization in remote times upon 
a number of originally independent tribes, 
who in learning the language of their 
conquerors imported into it their own 
tricks of pronouncing vowels and con- 
sonants. But in the West, in Kwangsi, 
Hunan, Kweichow, Yiinnan, Szechwan, 
and Kansu, there are to be found dwelling 
in almost inaccessible mountain regions, 
populations belonging to many distinct 
races, some independent, others enjoying 
autonomy under the rule of China. These 
tribes and their ramifications present 
an almost unexplored field of inquiry 
for the sciences of geography, philology, 
and ethnology. 

It was to the investigation of some 
of these problems that the mission 
headed by the Vicomte d’Ollone suc- 
cessfully devoted two whole years, 
from 1907 to 1909, and during this time 
they travelled 1,670 miles through country 
that had never before been visited by any 
European, noted down vocabularies of 
forty-six languages and dialects, and 
collected numerous manuscripts and his- 
torical inscriptions. The work before us 
contains a popular account of the peoples 
they visited, their difficulties, adventures, 
and perils. The harvest they gathered 
has been placed in the hands of 
specialists, whose conclusions are pro- 
mised in a series of seven volumes, to be 
published at the cost of the French 
Government. 

The first aborigines visited were the 
independent Lolos, occupying a moun- 
tainous tract between Ningyiian-fu and 
the Yangtze river. In our latest maps it 
presents a complete blank. The mission 
was well received by the tribesmen, who 
are described as magnificent men, many 
of them over six feet in height, with 
aquiline noses, large eyes (protected by 
finely arched brows), and faces bearing 
a frank, open, soldierly expression—skilful 
horsemen, mostly armed with mighty 
bows and arrows, and carrying lances 


twenty-five to thirty feet in length. 
These tribes are constantly at enmity 
with each other, but the skilful diplomacy 





of the explorers enabled them to pass 
from one to the other, and eventually to 
reach Sui-fu on the Upper Yangtze. A 
second journey was undertaken by the 
author and one companion across the 
mountain mass which separates Wei-nin 
from Kwei-yang, inhabited by Miaotze 
and Lolos, still governed by their hereditary 
princes, who recognize the overlordship of 
China. During this expedition the remain- 
ing members of the mission investigated 
the archzological monuments in the 
neighbourhood of Yiinnan-fu, and visited 
the country east of Lu-nan-chou occupied 
by Lolos. Near Sing-yi-fu in Kweichow, 
where they had expected to find Miaotze, 
they fell in with people of the Tai race, 
which is spread over Siam, the northern 
and eastern Lao and the Shan states of 
Upper Burma. At Kwei-hwa, half-way 
from Sing-yi-fu to Kwei-yang, they event- 
ually discovered the Miaotze of whom 
they were in search. A third journey was 
made through the Lolo country N.W. of 
Yiinnan-fu. 

Finally, the whole party, now re- 
united, ventured into the country of 
the Si-fan, as the nomads who occupy 
the upper course of the Yellow River 
are called by the Chinese. This is what 
our maps treat as Eastern Tibet, consist- 
ing of plateaux lying at an altitude of 
10,000 ft., and divided by ranges of 
hills where the passes are over 14,000 ft. 
above the sea, an entirely trackless and 
unexplored region, from which, after 
suffering intense cold, and undergoing 
much danger from the hostility of the 
Lamas, the party eventually reached the 
holy city of Labrang in South-West 
Kansu, and with it the end of their 
adventures. An interesting incident on 
their way back to civilization was the 
audience accorded to the author at the 
celebrated monastery of Wutai-shan by 
the Dalai Lama, just before starting to 
pay his respects to the Emperor of China 
at Peking. 

The volume is illustrated by nearly 
three hundred photographs of scenery 
and ethnological types, but the map on 
which the reader has to trace the routes 
followed is unworthy of an otherwise 
admirable book. 








Robert Gregory, 1819-1911: being the 
Autobiography of Robert Gregory, D.D.. 
Dean of St. Paul’s. Prepared for the 
Press, with Notes, by W. H. Hutton, 
B.D. (Longmans & Co.) 


In point of size this book is a model for 
biographies. Dean Gregory was not a 
very prominent person; but he was as 
interesting as most of the ecclesiastics 
and politicians whose lives are recorded 
in two heavy, unnecessary volumes. The 
Dean’s ‘ Autobiography,’ with Archdeacon 
Hutton’s supplementary notes, fills barely 
270 pages of large print. Even this small 
space is not utilized quite as well as it 
might have been. Essential matter is 
omitted: for example, the name of the 
Dean’s college at Oxford is not mentioned, 
except incidentally when he is referred 
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to as Mr. Gregory “ of C.C.C.”; and nothing 


is said about his college life, though it 
would have been interesting to hear how 
an undergraduate of modest origin and 
means lived at Oxford as a gentleman 
commoner in 1840, On the other hand, 
nine pages are filled with the report of a 
speech by Canon Gregory in Convocation, 
and other space is occupied by a note in 
remarkably undignified language by Canon 
Scott Holland, who roams from “ Dr. 
Crippen the murderer” to “news on 
our breakfast table with the sausages 
every morning ’’—which has not much 
to do with Dean Gregory and his work. 


The latter was chiefly concerned with 
the alterations effected in the services 
and interior fabric of St. Paul’s during 
his forty-three years’ residence as Canon 
and as Dean. An engraving of the 
choir as it was in 1840, and a photo- 
raph of it as it is now, may make old- 
fashioned people regret some of the 
wholesale “improvements” in Wren’s 
cathedral. The ‘ Autobiography’ con- 
tains other points of interest. It shows 
what a feeder of the Church of England 
in the past was Nonconformity. Gregory’s 
father was ‘“‘a leading member of the 
Wesleyan Methodists at Nottingham,” 
whose daughter married “the son of 
an eminent Wesleyan minister—John 
Hannah,” afterwards Archdeacon of 
Lewes, and father of the Dean of Chi- 
chester. They were of the old type of 
Methodists, who hardly considered them- 
selves Dissenters, and were generally 
Tories. Indeed, Robert Gregory, after 
he conformed, was first a Tory and then 
a High-Churchman. Hence his activity 
in aiding Gathorne Hardy to oppose Glad- 
stone for the University seat at Oxford, 
when his fellow vice-chairman of the 
Tory committee was the Low-Church 
Rector of St. Paul’s, Covent Garden. 
But, theologically, he remained friends 
with Gladstone, whose son Stephen became 
his curate at Lambeth. 


Historically valuable also are passages 
which show how moderate in ritual were 
the early Tractarians (“I am not a 
ritualist ’’ was a frequent saying of Dr. 
Gregory) and how averse to romanizing 
some of them were. Gregory’s first 
curacy was at Bisley under Thomas 
Keble, the brother of John. There, he 
says. ““we never had an early celebra- 
tion.” With regard to the eastward 
position, Thomas Keble said :— 


“T think you are right in standing before 
the Table: I never do it: but take care 
that the people always see you break the 
Bread and take the Cup in your hand: 
remember the origin of hocus-pocus.”’ 


Isaac Williams, who had been Newman’s 
curate at St. Mary’s, was Gregory’s 
colleague at Bisley, and said to him “ that 
in his heart he could not help feeling that 
Rome was the Scarlet Woman of the 
Apocalypse.” Archdeacon Hutton points 
out that, while Gregory was deeply 
affected by the Oxford Movement at its 
height when he was an undergraduate, 
some of his most intellectual contem- 
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oraries were unaware of its existence. 
e quotes “a fellow of Magdalen, born 
within a year of Robert Gregory....a 
clever demy from Shrewsbury School,” 
who used to say :— 








“TI was at Oxford all through those 
exciting years of which people talk so much, 
and when all those great men were to be 
seen and heard there, but I knew nothing 
at all about it.” 


But the young convert from Noncon- 
formity had fallen under Newman’s influ- 
ence, and, in his neophyte’s zeal, seems 
to have scandalized his rector in his 
second curacy at Lambeth by proposing 
to deny Christian burial to unbaptized 
children. In later years, when Gregory 
became a leader of the Church party on the 
education question, he deplored the ap- 
pointment of W. E. Forster to the position 
of Minister for Education, because he 
“‘ was never baptized ’’—not anticipating 
the day when Forster was to be the 
protector of the Church party against 
the secularist attack of Mr. Chamberlain 
and the Education League. 


The ‘ Autobiography’ gives a vivid 
portrait of an excellent man of business— 
in carrying out his reforms at St. Paul’s, 
and of commonsense—in his attitude 
towards social reform when he was a hard- 
working clergyman in a poor London 
parish. His unusual training as a clerk 
in a merchant’s office at Liverpool for 
six years before he went to Oxford was 
probably the source of his high efficiency 
as the chief administrator of an important 
ecclesiastical corporation. 





Les Apologistes Grecs du II* Siécle de 
notre Ere. Par Aimé Puech. (Paris, 
Hachette & Cie.) 


In this essay M. Puech does not deal with 
the attack on paganism which by his 
admission appears at first sight to be 
the most important and characteristic 
element of the Apologies of the second 
century. He sets himself to discover 
the part each Apologist took in the deve- 
lopment of doctrine, and also the extent 
to which philosophy, Platonism or Stoi- 
cism, contributed to the result. The depth 
or originality of the ideas expressed 
does not impress him, though he thinks 
that in these last years the Apologists 
have been treated too contemptuously. 
In respect of their attack on mythology 
and philosophy he shows that there 
was no need or opportunity for originality, 
for Xenophon had destroyed anthro- 
pomorphism, and Plato had set forth 
the immorality of the Homeric theology, 
while one philosophic sect had refuted 
another, and Scepticism had condemned 
all the sects. The debt of the Apologists 
to the Hellenistic Jews is recognized 
in their method of demonstrating mono- 
theism, expounding the Bible, and 
using to profit classical literature ; 
and it is pointed out that none of 
the Apologists can be accepted as the 
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official representative of the Christianity 
of his times, since there was no theo- 
logy, and each, in fact, was helping to 
form it. 


M. Puech turns to the foundations of the 
theology which was being erected, and 
dwells on the Pauline letters and the 
Fourth Gospel. He finds that St. Paul’s 
speeches at Lystra and Athens, as re- 
corded in Acts, mark the origin of Apolo- 
getic literature, and recognizes the im- 
portance, especially for Justin Martyr, 
of the Prologue to the Fourth Gospel. 
Minute and careful consideration is given 
to the writings of Justin, Tatian, Athena- 
goras, and Theophilus of Antioch, and to 
anonymous and apocryphal Apologies. 
Very properly many pages of the book 
are devoted to Justin, and these illustrate 
the thoroughness of M. Puech’s methods 
and the lucidity of his style. 


After tracing Justin’s intellectual and 
religious progress M. Puech examines his 
Apologies, and finds Stoicism more pro- 
minent in the second than in the first. 
Though able to prove that Justin had not 
left “the Academy” to pass to “ the 
Porch,” he can show that in the Second 
Apology use is made of the Adyos 
oreppatixés Of the Stoics, and, further, 
that Justin proclaimed himself a Christian 
on account of the insufficiency of philo- 
sophy. Plato, the Stoics, the poets, and 
others were not opposed to Christ, but 
their vision was partial and indistinct. 
For the Christians, on the other hand, 
there was the Word born of God. 
Philosophy, being but the search for 
truth, could not satisfy Justin, but Chris- 
tianity gave him certainty. M. Puech 
reviews each of Justin’s writings, and 
seeks to find what he owed to philosophy 
in his statements of religious doctrine. 
While insisting that his knowledge of 
Greek thought was not profound, he will 
not admit that the acquaintance with 
Stoicism, for example, was not at first 
hand. In his examination of the doctrine 
of God the Father he says :— 








“Justin s’était nourri également de la 
‘République’ et du ‘Timée,’ sans imaginer 
un moment que chacun de ces deux dialo 

pit paraitre révéler un aspect différent de la 
doctrine platonicienne. Son platonisme, de 
plus, était celui du temps; il était éclectique, 
et, fidéle au ‘Timée’ sur l'article de la créa- 
tion, il pouvait étre teinté de stolcisme sur 
l'article de la Providence.” 


Dealing with the doctrine of the Word, 
M. Puech points out that Justin did not 
present it as a novelty, but treated it as 
one accepted by people of his faith. The 
doctrine is traced to the Prologue to 
the Fourth Gospel, where the Word is 
seen as the instrument of creation and 
revelation. Justin’s teaching in regard 
to demonology, the human soul, human 
destiny, free-will, baptism, and _ the 
Eucharist is examined; and M. Puech 
concludes that while it was not 
necessarily the product of his philo- 
sophical education, it showed, more 
than any of the other conceptions of 
Christianity, the possibility of an agree- 
ment with philosophy. 

9 
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The Ruthven Family Papers : The Ruthven 
Version of the Conspiracy and Assassina- 
tion at Gowrie House, Perth, 5th August, 
1600. Critically revised and edited by 
Samuel Cowan. (Simpkin & Marshall.) 


Mr. Cowan’s book adds a puzzle to that 
“auld misterie”’ the Gowrie Conspiracy, 
or, if any one prefers the phrase, “ the 
Slaying of the Ruthvens”’ (August 5th, 
1600). Mr. Cowan writes :— 


“Tt now appears that a Ruthven narrative 
has been written by the Ruthven family, 
or at least by a bona fide member of it. On 
a careful inspection recently of the Ruthven 
Family Papers, at the request of Lord 
Ruthven, we have discovered this document ; 
# paper of historical value.”’—P. 6. 


Being interested in the affair, we rejoice 
to hear that Mr. Cowan has discovered 
a Ruthven narrative, for hitherto the 
official narrative of James VI., published 
at the moment, and the record of the 
trial of the dead Earl and Master of 
Gowrie have been the chief sources of 
historians. A contemporary narrative 
in the Ruthven interest escaped the 
research of Tytler and others. The MS. 
is in the ‘State Papers, Scotland, 
Elizabeth,’ vol. lvi., No. 52; it presents 
deplorable lacunz, and was published by 
Mr. Lang in his ‘James VI. and the 
Gowrie Mystery,’ pp. 252-6. The news 
that Mr. Cowan has discovered another 
Ruthven narrative is therefore exciting. 
But, alas! when he comes (p. 101) to “ put 
before the reader the Ruthven version of 
the plot, extracted by us from the Ruthven 
Family Papers,” hope vanishes, and sheer 
amazement takes its place. The paper, 
“though undated, has all the appearance 
of an ancient document.” Of what date ? 
We are not informed, but this precious 
scroll opens thus: “The tragic exit of 
John, Earl of Gowrie, and the ruin of the 
great Ruthven family, is one of the most 
perplexing events of Scottish history.” 
So it runs on in the modern style; and, 
necessarily and obviously, the paper is 
not “ancient,” is not contemporary, 
and at once, by mentioning Archbishop 
Spottiswoode’s ‘ History’ and the Ear! 
of Cromarty’s essay _(1713), demonstrates 
its modern date. Other passages bring the 
paper down to times relatively recent. 


Such is the notable discovery made by 
Mr. Cowan in the Ruthven family papers. 
The author of the document spells Old- 
mixon ‘“ Oldmixain”’; his precise date 
we can only surmise, but his style cannot 
well be earlier than the end of the eigh- 
teenth century. We — with caution, 
for the essay presented on pp. 101-2 is 
not printed within marks of quotation, 
and we can but infer where it ends and 
Mr. Cowan’s own work begins afresh. 
Whoever wrote that James Stewart, 
created Earl of Arran by James VI., 
“was a bigoted Catholic, who had his 
instructions from the Catholics abroad ” 
(pp. 102-3), must have been absolutely 
ignorant. This James Stewart was of 

e House of Ochiltree, was the brother- 
in-law of John Knox, was no Catholic, 








and the helpless writer confuses him with 
Esme Stuart d’Aubigny, Earl of Lennox. 
The document is ignorant and pre- 
judiced; is so late that it quotes Sir 
David Dalrymple (p. 106); and is even 
written after the destruction of Gowrie’s 
house by the magistrates of Perth (p. 115). 
This is the fact, if Mr. Cowan is really 
quoting, as we believe, from the docu- 
ment introduced on pp. 101-2, which 
appears to end on p. 138. Here is a 
sample of Mr. Cowan's own style. After 
giving an account of the arrival of James’s 
version of the incidents at Edinburgh 
(August 6th, 1600), he writes :— 


“At a convention of Estates at Holy- 
rood, Ruthven, whose object palled [sic] 
the convention, by his speech against the 
King’s demand for large supplies, and the 
immediate assertion of his Majesty’s right 
to the English throne. The Ruthvens were 
a gee could not be interrogated.”— 

. 149, 


This is meaningless. When it is added 
that Mr. Cowan speaks of “John 
Sobieski Stuart” as “‘a descendant of 
Prince Charlie,” enough has been said 
of this unscientific attempt at the writing 
of history. 








Pride of War. By Gustaf Janson. 
Translated from the Swedish Original 
‘Légnerna.’ (Sidgwick & Jackson.) . 


Tuts is a very fine book, which sets its 
author at once among the great writers 
of Europe. Even the almost inevitable 
clumsiness of a translation hardly blurs 
the power and sincerity of these stories of 
war. All of them are studies from the 
level of the actual beholder of the conflict 
in Tripoli between the Turks and Italians ; 
all serve to show how horrible, de- 
moralizing, and especially how insen- 
sate war is; and all, except perhaps 
‘Fever,’ are models of artistic composi- 
tion. Never once is there a touch of 
“ fine” writing, nor a sentimental exag- 
geration. In their simplicity they are 
almost classic, yet by the very nature of 
their theme they are full of violent actions 
and catastrophes. Fundamentally ironic, 
like all true pictures of human follies, 
they are nevertheless suffused with sym- 
pathy and pity. They are, in short, the 
work of a man whose insight is balanced 
by a rare sense of form and proportion. 


The first story, ‘The Anarchist,’ traces 
the gradual moulding of a peasant con- 
script into a systematic  slaughterer 
and plunderer. Seldom has the life of 
a regiment been pictured more vividly 
or more concisely. To read the narrative 
is almost to have lived through a cam- 
paign. Next come two Eastern sketches: 
‘Hamza and Hanifa’ gives the quietist 
side of the Arab character, ‘A Fantasia’ 
the subtle and crafty one. In ‘The 


Victor’s Meed’ Lieut. Nino Rivarato is 
shown newly betrothed, gay and hopeful, 
on the eve of a war that is to be “a mere 
excursion of no real military importance.” 
Presently comes another picture; the 





lieutenant is on his way home invalided 
and crippled :— 


“When he was not thinking of the young 
girl, who most assuredly would keep her 
pledge to him, he was brooding over what 
had befallen him. 

“They had talked, indeed, of @ merry 
riding expedition, with, perhaps, some little 
adventures on the way. Instead of that, he 
had all the time run up against filth, priva. 
tion, and indescribable toil. The lively, 
joyous march under fluttering flags and to 
the clang of music, the storm of cheers, the 
excitement of victory—in short, all that 
makes war poetical, and the aspect of it one 
sees in the illustrated papers—was simply 
non-existent. It was nothing else but an 
everlasting burrowing in sand; hunger and 
thirst. Then one had to be looking after 
one’s men, who would be continually blunder. 
ing into a thousand bits of imprudence..., 
The whole thing was a wild medley of 
ambushes, wretched little stratagems, useless 
talk, and insuperable difficulties that one 
tried to wriggle out of... . 

“The hand-to-hand conflict had degener- 

ated into a frantic fight of mad dogs, snap- 
ping at each other’s throats. It was fear, 
hate, thirst for vengeance, that guided the 
hands and directed the weapons; it was— 
well, nothing like what he had expected or 
imagined....With the naive vexation of a 
disappointed child, he would often repeat to 
himself the words that had come to his 
tongue at that moment when there dawned 
upon him a dark suspicion of his own mis- 
take, and that of so many others: ‘This 
kind of thing is no real war—no, certainly 
not!’” 
In ‘ Lies ’ the hero is a humane, intelligent 
archeologist, who, partly out of scientific 
interest, volunteers, and by and by, as 
he lies dying—shot in the dark by a 
fellow-soldier—sums up the fraud of 
warfare :— 


“Everything to do with war is inextric- 
ably mixed up with lies. The two things 
belong together; they are like body and 
soul. The body is war, and the soul is 
lying.” 

‘A Vision of the Future’ presents no 
such critical survey from the mind of a 
victim, but is merely a sober, unadorned 
account of an aeroplane’s half-hour flight 
above Turkish encampments, and the 
dropping of shells by a complacent airman : 


“....they were burying those killed in 
the last fight. He could not have hoped for 
a better opportunity. Two bombs were 
hastily detached and dropped. ‘Ah....!’ 

“A faint detonation sounded from below, 
and then another! Then followed wailings 
and angry shouts. ...confusion. 

““*Hope you'll enjoy it!’ murmured the 
airman, and smiled. The pioneers of civili- 
zation were showing what they were worth.” 
With his safe return and the general’s 
pompous satisfaction in destruction, 
‘Gentlemen, I bare my head before the 
marvellous and unceasing progress of 
mankind,” the volume closes. 

That ‘Pride of War’ will find under 
present conditions a public ready for it 
and become a powerful lever of thought 
is unlikely; that it will slowly find its 
own place as a distinguished work of 
literature is fairly certain. 

It is a pity that the name of the trans- 
lator does not appear. 
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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


{Notice in these columns does not preclude longer 
review: 


Theology. 


Church and State: THOUGHTS APPLICABLE 
TO PRESENT CONDITIONS, collected from 
the Writings of the late Bishop Ridding, 
2/ net. Mowbray 


Rarely can the ideas of an eminent man 
have been presented to the world in a more 
crude state than these. Ungainly, often 
almost unintelligible phrases, such as “‘ Not 
as a particular device of their own as dis- 
senters assert their bodies,” abound; and 
often the thrusts of the first Bishop of South- 
well miss their mark by sheer lack of control. 
It is unworthy, for instance, to speak, con- 
cerning disendowments, of the injustice of 
throwing “millions into the gutter.” The 
sword rather than the pen would seem to 
have been the Bishop’s natural weapon : 
his fighting capacity as an earnest champion 
of the National Church is abundantly demon- 
strated in these gleanings from addresses 
delivered between 1885 and 1904. 


Willoughby (W. C.), Ticer Ktoor, the 
London Missionary Society’s Native 
Institution in South Africa, 1/ net. 

L.M.S, 


This booklet gives an account of the 
work and aims of the Tiger Kloof Train- 
ing Institution, established primarily for the 
purpose of providing a supply of specially 
trained native preachers, who, it is hoped, 
will eventually be able to carry on the work 
of ee | up an independent African 
Church. he author’s remarks on tribal 
government, and native psychology and 
superstitions, are interesting, but his style 
is somewhat diffuse. The book, moreover, 
suffers from a lack of arrangement. 


Law. 


Strachan-Davidson (James Leigh), ProsLems 
OF THE Roman CRIMINAL Law, 2 vols., 
18/ net. Oxford, Clarendon Press 


All Oxford classical scholars know Mr. 
Strachan-Davidson as a singularly stimu- 
lating and original lecturer on the constitu- 
tion and public law of the Roman Republic, 
and occasionally of other kindred states. 
But till the other day he had published 
nothing more than a short ‘Life’ of 
Cicero, and a few stray papers which only 
whetted his readers’ appetite. Now, from 
the leisure (if it be leisure) of the Master’s 
Lodge at Balliol, he issues two full volumes 
on Roman Law. They are mostly drawn 
from the history of the Republic, and, 
apart from two or three preliminary chapters 
on ‘ Religion,’ ‘Self-Help,’ and such-like 
forces as sources of law, they deal principally 
with procedure. In his Preface the author 
describes his work as a supplement to 
Mommsen’s great book, the ‘ Rémisches 
Strafrecht,’ and states his desire to concen- 
trate his attention on certain problems 
which seem to call urgently for solution. 
The book has therefore a necessary, but 
not altogether regrettable, lack of unity. 
We may summarize it best by saying that 
its problems fall under three heads—magis- 
terial functions, appeals to and trials by 
the people, and the work of the jury in 
Roman criminal law. ‘Two final chapters 
discuss the criminal courts and the appeal 
system of the Empire. The subjects dealt 
with include such points as the right of the 
Roman magistrate to treat crimes adminis- 
tratively as well as judicially (coercitio); 





the famous case of Rabirius Postumus in 
B.c. 63; the Roman meaning of “exile”; 
the right of a Roman in the provinces— 
St. Paul or any one else—to appeal from 
the provincial governor; and more such 
items, which all scholars will recognize as 
real and answer-needing problems, as well 
as matters of general interest. The Master 
of Balliol’s solutions to his problems have, 
then, an interest for many kinds of classical 
readers as well as for lawyers, and to all 
such we heartily commend them. And, let 
us add, his volumes are admirably printed 
and admirably indexed. 


Bibliograpby. 


Library (The), July, 3/ net. 


Mr. Dover Wilson completes his sug- 
gested identification of Martin Marprelate 
with Sir Roger Williams by an examination 
of the other authors of the tracts, which he 
allots to Job Throckmorton and John Penry, 
indicating the share which, in his opinion, 
each of them] took. We notice to-day his 
theory in book-form. Mr. Scholderer’s 
paper on ‘ Wennsler and his Press at Basel’ 
is another valuable article. It corrects a 
number of false assumptions and attribu- 
tions, and for the first time gives something 
like a complete and consistent account of 
his career, which throws great light on the 
ups and downs of a _publisher-printer’s 
business in the last two decades of the 
fifteenth century. Mr. Sayle’s short note 
on ‘Cambridge Fragments ’* suggests a new 
printer for Royal Proclamations between 
Faques and Pynson, Hugo Goes. Mr. 
Purves analyzes Defoe’s output, and sug- 
gests the existence of such a factory as 
that presided over by Dumas. Mr. Mac- 
donald describes ‘The Vicar’s Library’ at 
Marlborough, and Miss Lee continues her 
very useful notes on ‘Recent Foreign 
Literature.’ 


history and Biograpby. 


Beveridge (Annette S.), THe Memoirs or 
BAsur, a New Translation of the 
Babur-nama, incorporating Leyden and 
Erskine’s of 1826 a.p.: Fasciculus I. 
FarcuHAna, 10/6 net. Luzac 


This is the first of four parts into which 
this work is to be divided. A new transla- 
tion from the original Turki language is 
now possible, because the Haidarabad Codex 
is available. The first part does not contain 
the Introduction, which is promised later. 
The Memoirs of Babur are of great historical 
interest, not only because they offer first- 
hand information from the pen of a man 
whose biography forms an important portion 
of the history of India, but also because 
they add a great deal of information on 
contemporary social conditions in India 
and beyond. The new translation will be 
welcomed by all students of Indian history. 


Moring 


Boulger (Demetrius C.), MawaraJAH DeEvI 
SINHA AND THE NasurpuR Rag, 6/ net. 
The Author, 12, Bloomsbury Square 


This work is written with the special 
purpose of disproving the allegations made 
against a man of very slight importance 
in Indian history. Nashipur is not a 
kingdom, but is a small zamindari estate. 
The family of the landlords of this estate, 
Devi Singh, came into prominence in_ the 
trial of Warren Hastings, of whom Devi 
Singh had been an instrument. The more 
interesting part of the book is that which 
deals with the methods of collecting revenue 
then prevalent in Bengal, and the abuses 
to which they gave rise. 





Foster (William), Taz Encuiso Facrories 
In Inp1a, 1637-41, a Calendar of Docu- 
ments in the India Office, British 
Museum, and Public Record Office, 12/6 
net. Oxford, Clarendon Press 


This volume will be welcomed specially 
in India. The documents for the years 
1637-41 are few, and all of them are in 
official custody in England. The work 
contains an admirable Introduction, present- 
ing a critical study of the matter which 
follows. This tells the story of the progress 
of the British East India Company in its 
very early days. 


Lawless (Hon. Emily), InELaAnpD, 5/ Unwin 


Revised edition, with two new chapters. 
For notice see Athen., April 7th, 1888, 
p. 430. 


Mahavamsa (The); or, The Great Chronicle 
of Ceylon, translated into English by 
Wilhelm Geiger and Mabel Haynes 
Bode, 10/ net. Frowde 

With this volume Prof. Geiger completes 
his labours concerning the more impor- 
tant of the ancient epics of Ceylon. 

In 1905 appeared his monograph ‘ Maha- 

vamsa und Dipavamsa,’ in which the 

historical value of these epics was fully 
discussed, and in 1908 his critical edition of 
the original Pali text of the ‘Maha&vamsa.’ 

The object of the present English version, 

which has been made with the assistance of 

Mrs. Bode, the Lecturer on Pali at Uni- 

versity College, London, is to present, “as 

nearly as possible, an absolutely correct 
reproduction of the statements recorded in 
the Chronicle.” Both the translation itself 
and the full Introduction and _ notes 
which accompany it will be of the highest 
value for the ancient history of Ceylon and 

India. Probably no volume in the long 

series of Pali Texts and Translations which 

has appeared under the indefatigable editor- 

ship of Prof. Rhys Davids will receive a 

more general welcome. The cost of the 

volume has been borne by the Ceylon 

Government, with an enlightened liberality 

which will be acknowledged gratefully by 

students. 


Portus (Garnet V.), Carrvas ANGLICANA ; OR, 
An HistoricaAL INQUIBY INTO THOSE 
RELIGIOUS AND PHILANTHROPICAL So- 
CIETIES THAT FLOURISHED IN ENGLAND 
BETWEEN THE YEARS 1678 anp 1740, 
with an Introduction by the Ven. W. H. 
Hutton, 4/6 net. Mowbray 


This thesis was presented by a Rhodes 
Scholar at Oxford for the degree of Bachelor 
of Letters. The indebtedness of the author 
to the friend who suggested the subject 1s 
expressed in a word of thanks which betrays 
the difficulty that confronts the student 
who would prove his scholarship in unbeaten 
paths. The extensive bibliography ap- 
pended and interwoven quotations testily 
to much industrious research on @ 
period which Church historians have 
found difficult and perplexing. Two 
types of societies are studied in detail : 
the religious societies which, in 1714, had 
become an ordinary part of the parish 
machinery attached to 27 per cent of London 
churches, and the reforming societies, whose 
members assumed responsibility for the 
administration of laws for the suppression 
of vice. The two most important founda- 
tions of the period—the 8.P.C.K. and the 
S.P.G.—are only noticed in connexion 
with other organizations, though the archives 
of the former have been of material value 


' in the making of this study. 
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Scinde in the Forties, being the Journal and 
Letters of Col. Keith Young, C.B., 
sometime Judge-Advocate-General in 
India, edited by Arthur F. Scott, 12/6 
net. Constable 

The book takes us from the close of the 

Mohammedan rule into the early days of 

British rule in Sindh, which now forms 

@ part of the Bombay Presidency. To 

students of Indian history such chronicles 

are always valuable, and, apart from the 
student, the work may be interesting to 
those who are connected with Sindh, or 
who may be interested in the personality 
of Sir Charles Napier. These memoranda 
reveal him as the type of man who made 
the conquest of India possible. Col. Young, 
the writer of the memoranda, had the 
arduous task of helping Napier to bring 
about a settlement in a newly conquered 
country which had some very turbulent 
elements among its population. The Intro- 
duction gives a brief sketch of the relations 
between the British and the past Nabobs 
of Sindh, who were not Sindhis, but Ba- 
loochis, and who ruled the country with 
cruelty. In the interest of the Sindhis 
themselves Napier felt that he must dis- 
place the Nabobs. The memoranda extend 
to Sir Bartle Frere, the successor of Napier. 


Education, 


Allemandy (Victor H.), Exementary Bust- 
NESS TRAINING, 1/6 

One of Heinemann’s Science Manuals. 
Our only quarrel is with the title of this 
book, which may restrict its usefulness. 
It contains information which may well 
be acquired by every boy and girl between 
the ages of 15 and 21. 


Vinall (J. W. T.), ScHoot Drawinec IN ITs 
PSYCHOLOGICAL ASPECT, AN ANALYSIS, 

1/ net. Blackie 

The psychological aspect of art-work in 
schools is just now receiving great attention, 
but this slender publication can hardly be 
said to add much to our knowledge of, the 


subject. 
Pbilology. 


Modern Language Review, July, 4/ net. 
Cambridge University Press 

The Modern Language Review reminds 
us that medisval and modern literature is 
studied not only in America and Germany, 
but also in England. Could not Oxford 
publish a similar quarterly, as almost every 
German University does ? 

This issue contains an article on the 
curious controversial interlude ‘Jack 
Juggeler,, which Mr. W. H. Williams 
attributes, with some reason and more 
ingenuity, to Udall, author of ‘ Ralph 
Roister Doister.* Prof. Kastner continues 
his excerpts from unpublished manuscripts 
of William Drummond with a _ hitherto 
unknown sonnet of Du Bartas. 

That veteran of philology, Mr. A. L. 
= contributes some interesting ety- 
mologies, which he suggests in place of 
those given in Prof. Skeat’s ‘ Etymological 
Dictionary.’ His semantology of “‘ caprice,” 
connecting it with “urchin,” is really a 
delicious p Mr. Julius Freund has dis- 
covered, and here presents, a number of 
juvenile poems by C. F. Cramer, showing 
that poet’s early and servile borrowings from 
Klopstock. A valuable note by Mr. G. G. 
Coulton refers us to the ‘ Lay Folk's Cate- 
chism’ for a few lines that readily explain 
the inclusion of Robert the Robber’s sin 
under Sloth in ‘ Piers Plowman,’ A. v. 236- 
241, and thus dispose of one of Prof. 
Manly’s arguments for the fivefold author- 
ship of ‘ Piers Plowman.’ 





The reviews, as usual, are better than 
the original articles. Mr. G. C. Macaulay 
handles Schipper’s ‘History of English 
Versification’* freely and vigorously, and 
Prof. J. G. Robertson does the same for the 
‘Oxford Book of German Poetry. We 
should have liked to see a review of the 
revised ‘ Sprachschatz der Angelsachsischen 
Dichter. The Modern Language Review 
merits the — of all who seek to retrieve 
our credit for linguistic studies. 


School=Books. 


Blackie’s English Texts : CLareNDON, Cava- 
LIER AND ROUNDHEAD, 6d. 
An addition to a series which covers a 
wide field and is very moderate in price. 


Jones (Frank), First EncuisH EXeERrciseEs, 
1/6 Blackie 
The exercises and examples are taken 
from the author’s book ‘A First English 
Course. The exercises are well chosen, 
and the whole strikes us as thorough and 
well adapted for its purpose. 


Letters of Great Writers, from the Time of 
Spenser to the Time of Wordsworth, 
ited by the Rev. Hedley V. Taylor, 
4/6 net. Blackie 
A compilation including 128 letters, and 
intended “‘as a companion to the main 
period of English literature." It should 
also have an interest for the ordinary 
reader, as its contents are well varied. 
Acknowledgments are made of the use of 
two recent and larger collections, by Mr. 
J. B. Scoones and Mr. F. A. Mumby respec- 
tively. The notes explain all allusions 
likely to cause difficulty, and we get a brief 
account of the various writers. The Preface 
is good so far as it goes, but here or else- 
where we should have said more about the 
style or occasion of the letters—e.g., John- 
son’s famous letter to Chesterfield is far 
from being Johnsonese, and we cannot 
doubt that he was specially moved when he 
wrote it. Again, bis letter to Mrs. Thrale 
on her marriage ought not to have been 
left without some remark on its fairness by 
the editor. 


Loane (George G.), Diaconus, Exercises in 
the Meaning of English, 3/6 Macmillan 
Exercises based on the author’s form- 
teaching for London University Matricula- 
tion. Investigations into the meaning of 
poetry are not inspiring, but undoubtedly 
useful. Mr. Loane, however, deliberately 
avoids the best of our English poets, and 
exercises his didactic dissection on lesser 
men. His work seems to us sound and well 
arranged. It is practically confined to 
adding questions to his selected pieces. 


Nesfleld (J. C.), MoperRN ENGLISH GRAMMAR, 
with Chapters on Idiom and Construc- 
tion, being Parts I. and II. of ‘ English 
Grammar Past and Present,’ with 
Seven Appendixes on Prosody, Figures 
of Rhetoric, and other Outlying Sub- 
jects, 2/ Macmillan 

This reissue of a well-known textbook 
is distinguished by the addition of seven 
appendixes. These include, besides the two 
mentioned on the title-page, a note by Prof. 
Skeat on ‘Names of Vocalic Sounds in 
Modern English,’ and a particularly useful 
list of words that have changed their meaning, 
illustrated by more than 150 sentences 
from standard writers, from Chaucer to 
Longfellow. 

The author has done much to improve 
the quality of English composition, but in 
one or two instances he is not entirely 
happy in his model sentences. Thus on 
p. 164, after explaining that the comparative 
degree is cand of two ons or things, 
he gives as the second illustration, ‘ This 





boy is the cleverer of the two.” The last 
three words are, by the definition, unneces- 
sary. Other examples of the phrase occur 
on pp. 168, 206, and 234; while on p. 159 
the author uses the superlative when com- 
paring “some” and ‘“‘any™: “‘Some® is 
the least Indefinite of the two.” Again, when 
treating of the different uses of only, he 
thus paraphrases a sentence (p. 175): 
‘** He promised to read the first chapter of 
no r book but that.” The last two 
words are superfluous. 

On p. 195 he remarks that careful writers 
avoid phrases of doubtful accuracy. He 
might have referred to this comment when 
discussing “‘ other besides”* on p. 207, and 
pointed out that, though the phrase is 
extremely common, it can be easily im- 
proved. His sentence “No other person 
besides my friend applied” may be emended 
by the omission of other; or, if other is 
retained, besides may be replaced by than. 

We ho that he will consider these 
points before the next edition of his work 
appears. 


Petits Contes pour les Enfants: Le Saverizr 
DES Ffxrs, adapté par E. Magee, 4d. 
Blackie 
A pretty and simple fairy story at- 
tractively illustrated, to which another 
short one is added. Questions and a 
vocabulary are included. We doubt, as we 
have often said before, the advisability of 
the latter feature. 


Juvenile. 


Langdale (F. L.), MAROoNED IN THE SouTH 
Seas, a Tale of Adventure for Boys 
and Others, 2/6 net. Murray & Evenden 

This is the story of a young supercargo, 
who, while on a voyage to the South Seas 
in the eighteenth century, meets with various 
amazing adventures, in which pirates, 
cannibals, and buried treasure iw | a leading 
part. However, the story, which is vigor- 
ously written, becomes less bellicose as it 
proceeds, and may appeal to unsophisticated 
readers, though the hairbreadth escapes of the 
hero occur with monotonous regularity, and 
the use of such expressions as “‘ Beshrew 
me!” ‘“ Zounds!” ‘‘ Shiver my timbers!” 
is overdone. The illustrations are somewhat 


ing. 
Fiction. 
Agnus (Orme), Nance or MancHesteER, 6/ 
Methuen 
The writer has done better than 


this. His new book has even less claim 
than the average novel to be considered 
literature. The character-drawing is either 
nil or ludicrously poor. The dialogue 
repeats itself endlessly, and there are stray 
remarks which betray a curious ignorance 
of common things. Nevertheless, it is 
what many people will consider a “ — si 
story; and, at any rate, it is thoroughly 
wholesome. 
Benson (E. F.), Daisy’s Aunt, New Edition, 
7d. net. Nelson 
Burchell (Sidney Herbert), My Lapy or THE 
Bass, 1/ net. Gay & Hancock 
New edition. For notice see Athen., 
June 27, 1903, p. 810. 


Drummond (Florence), AN AMERICAN Woo- 
na, 6/ Grant Richards 
The American wooing is an altogether 
delightful, though bewildering, one. With 
her elder sister the heroine journeys to the 
States to stay with relatives, and the two 
girls get a great reception. For America is 
the country where people say, “ Hullo, 
no boss here! Guess I'll be boss.” The 


heroine loves being boss, though in Scotland 
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she never had the necessary opportunities. | extreme defectiveness of the system at its | Suteliffe (Halliwell), Tares or THE OPEN 
There is not an unpleasant character in | best ; but we are struck by her remark upon ARD, 6 Mills & Boon 


the book. The man who does not marry the 
heroine will meee nd appear thoroughly 
irritating to Englishmen, though in the 
author’s eyes he is evidently charming. 


Edgelow (Thomas), Ir HappeneD IN SMyRNA, 
6 Methuen 
The publishers of this book state that it 
is “a vivid and somewhat go-as-you-please 
record of Eastern travel,” but it is a great 
deal more than a nere record. The begin- 
ning is forced, but, when once the action of 
the story has begun, it continues to the end 
its entertaining and philosophic course. The 
hero, in spite of his extreme consciousness 
of “ an Englishman’s dignity,” is a charming 
fellow, and a suitable match for the adven- 
turous young widow-heroine. The other 
characters in the book, if not all of them 
convincing, are distinctly amusing. The 
description of town life in Smyrna should 
kill the picturesque and alluring Smyrna of 
imagination. 


Gull (C. Ranger), Tae Parrot-Facrep Man, 
6/ F. V. White 


Gull (C. Ranger), Wines or Love, 6/ 
Greening 

Ranger Gull has a turn for sensationalism. 
In the first story Lady Carne and her three 
sons are engaged in experiments upon the 
human brain, with a view to demonstrating 
its possible existence independently of the 
body which has encased it. It is not our 

lace to reveal what happens. The book 
is exciting and vivid, and, we must add, 
somewhat revolting. 

“Wings of Love’ is a more breezy story. 
The hero is the foremost airman of the day, 
and she whose love he repulses is the first 
airwoman. The story recounts the duel 
of brains and other weapons between the 
hero and an unscrupulous Greek and his 
satellites. The account of the Aerial Derby 
is the best thing in the book. 

Though they differ widely in plot, there is a 
sameness in the two books. Men with birdlike 
faces and hopping gaits—true as steel and 
silent as the grave—amateur forgers and voice 
mimics, all play prominent and breathless 
parts in both stories, which more careful 
proof-reading would have improved. 


Harding (D. C. F.), Avrarrs or Men, 6/ 
Long 
The main theme of this novel seems to be 
the “sex appeal”; but, as there are no 
scenes of primitive passion or feeling, the 
result is a crude and tame presentation of 
flirtation and illicit love-making. 


Harris (J. Henry), My Wire Says, 6/ Drane 

““My Wife’ was doubtless a worthy 
woman, but while she has all the perseverance 
of ‘‘The Autocrat,” she has little of his 
charm, and her incessant chatter on sub- 
urban topics soon palls on the reader. How- 
ever, its light inconsequence may amuse the 
idler on a holiday. 


Jeans (A.), Tak REFORMER’S WIFE, 6/ 
Murray & Evenden 

It is unfortunate for Miss Jeans that a 
novel dealing with industrial disturbances 
in the early nineteenth century is necessarily 
overweighted by comparison with ‘Sybil’ 
and ‘ Alton Locke.’ She has a sympathetic 
touch and has studied her subject carefully, 
but lacks vividness in presentment and 
distinction in style. We could wish, besides, 
that instead of filling up the utmost measure 
of horror incidental to factory life a hundred 
years ago, she had been content to show the 


the apparent gaiety which often accompanies 
an existence of great hardship. 


Magnay (Sir William), Pau. Burpon, 6/ 
Stanley Paul 
This tells of the steady building-up of 
Paul Burdon’s fortune on insecure and dis- 
honest foundations, with the natural 
result that success is spoilt by uneasiness 
and disaster narrowly escaped. The plot 
is faulty in construction, even to absurdity, 
so many unlikely events and _ coinci- 
dences are needed to make things go. 
We are surprised that the author seems to 
wish us to think well of his hero; a man 
who can leave a fellow-creature buried 
under the stones of a fallen wall without 
making any efforts to find out if he still 
lives, and who only feels remorse when 
discovery of the crime is imminent—this 
man surely deserves, rather than our sym- 
pathy, more punishment than the author 
thinks fit to arrange for him. 


Marsh (Richard), Juprrn Lex: Some Paces 
FROM HER LIFE, 6/ Methuen 
Judith Lee is not aprivate detective of the 
ordinary type, but she is an intrepid righter 
of wrongs. As her calling, that of teacher 
to the deaf and dumb, has thoroughly 
acquainted her with the science of lip 
reading, she cannot help overhearing— 
or, rather, overseeing—many conversations 
which were not intended for, and indeed 
could never have reached, her ears. These 
provide her with her opportunities. In the 
unravelling of the various mysteries 
possibilities of coincidence seem unduly 
taxed. 


Mitford (Bertram), Semin or SELMINGFOLD, 
6/ Ward & Lock 
The machinery of this novel is set in a 
way calculated to rouse great expectation— 
dreams and “ warnings,’ and a trusted 
cousin of the hero full of envy and ready for 
murder. But nothing happens to justify 
such elaborate preparation; the plot is 
exceedingly thin, and fails long before the 
end. 


Newland (Simpson), Pavinc THE Way, a 
Romance of the Australian Bush, 1/ net. 
Gay & Hancock 

New edition. 


Newte (Horace W. C.), Livinc PicruRzs, 
being Stories with a Moral, 1/ net. 
Mills & Boon 
A collection mostly dealing with the 
shady side of modern social life. The 
sketches are written in a vivid style 
eminently adapted to stories with a moral. 


Snowden (Keighley), Bricur SHamr, 6/ 
Stanley Paul 
As is but too frequently the case, we find 
ourselves unable to agree with the publishers’ 
enthusiastic eulogy; mor can we share 
the author’s unbounded admiration for his 
hero—surely any decent-minded man would 
have done as he did. Mr. Snowden’s 
style is forceful, but his story suffers from 
having been obviously “written with a 


purpose.” 


Stephens (Riccardo), Taz Mummy, 6/ Nash 

A West-End doctor with a small practice 
and a habit of speaking his mind tells this 
story of a strange adventure which befell 
him. Being concerned with a mummy, 
it is also concerned with mystery and crime 
and a curse; but the manner of telling is 








unusual and entertaining. 











Mr. Halliwell Sutcliffe writes, as usual, 
of fair women and brave men, addicted 
beyond even the conventional requirements 
of romance to delicate caprice on one side, 
and quixotic self-sacrifice on the other. 
Equally characteristic of this author is 
the atmosphere of wild moorland and mid- 
night adventure, seasoned with an effective 
touch of the uncanny. The action of the 
principal story takes place in Mr. Sutcliffe’s 
beloved North Country; the shorter tales 
range over Devonshire, Sussex, and even 
London. 


Tracy (Louis), Mrrasev’s Istanp, 6/ 
Ward & Lock 
The island has a girl living alone on it, 
to whom in a damaged yacht comes @ 
young man. A ten days’ storm makes 
communication with the mainland impos- 
sible; and the result is the awakening of 
love. The uneven course of this is told with 
a certain charm which makes it difficult to 
put the book down, and which for the time 
masks flagrant improbabilities. 
Triuneverse (The), 4 Screntiric RoMANCE, 
5/ net. Knight 
‘* “Have I made myself clear so far?’ he asked. 
‘“‘* Quite,’ I replied. ‘You must forgive me if I 
do not grasp the full purport of it all. But I 
regard your discovery of the multiple nature of 
the Physical series as an inspiration.” 
We cannot indicate our impression of this 
book better than by this quotation from 
its pages. 


General, 


Bristow (Rev. Walter E.), Tue CALL OF THE 
BuGLe, being some Memories of Men 
who Tried to do their Duty, 6d. 

8.P.C.K. 


Catechism on Field Training (Infantry). 
revised and brought up to date by Col, 
H. O’Donnell, 3/ net. 
In Gale & Polden’s Military Series. 


Low’s Handbook to the Charities of London, 
1912, 1/ C. H. Sell 
Non-Commissioned Officers’ Guide to Pro- 
motion in the Infantry, Revised Edition, 
3/6 net. 
In Gale & Polden’s Military Series. 
Parerga Coptica, conscripsit Stephanus Gase- 
lee: I. De XXIV. SENIORIBUS 
CALYPTiIcIs ET Nominreus Eorvum, 2/6 
net. Cambridge University Press 


Royal Statistical Society Journal, July, 2/6 
The Society 
The annual report of the Society fills the 
greater part of this number. Mr. A. L 
Bowley provides an ingenious study of 
unemployment statistics, which tends to 
show that the figures and facts supplied by 
the Labour Department of the Board of 
Trade are more consistent than it is usual 

to suppose. 
Statisties of the Dominion of New Zealand 
FOR THE YEAR 1910, 2 vols. 

Wellington, Mackay 


Yale Review, July, 75 cents. 
New Haven, Conn., Yale Publishing Assocs 


Pampblets. 


“Tara,’?’ Home Rue «a SpmirvaL NEED, 
an Open Letter to Sir Edward Carson 
and his Supporters in Great Britain 
and Ireland, 2d. Lynwood 

This letter to “‘ a plain man of conscience ™ 
will, we believe, be quite futile. The 
addressor and the addressee are “ poles 
asunder,’ and we fear this attempt do 
nothing to bring about that sympathy which 
is necessary for proper understanding. 
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GOETHE AND THE CARLYLES: SOME 
NOTES AND CORRECTIONS. 
Jena, June 28th, 1912. 


Amonce the books from the library of Louisa, 
Lady Ashburton, sold by Messrs. Sotheby, 
Wilkinson & Hodge on April 16th last 
(cf. The Atheneum, April 27th, p. 468, 
and No, 479 of the Sale Catalogue) was 
@ small volume of peculiar interest : ‘‘ Herr- 
mann und Dorothea von J. W. von Gothe. 
Neue Ausgabe. Braunschweig, bei Friedr. 
Vieweg. 1826,” 239 pages, in original 
boards*; otherwise insignificant enough, 
but containing a portrait of Goethe in- 
serted, and an autograph inscription by 
him. The inserted portrait of Goethe is 
Schwerdgeburth’s mecallion engraving after 
Bovy’s medal (1824), based in turn on the 
well-known bust by Rauch (1820). Goethe’s 
‘ Diary ’ records his receiving 500 copies of 
it from the engraver on March 12th, 1825. 
It was prefixed in the same year to No. 2 of 
Vol. V. of his periodical Ueber Kunst und 
Alterthum, and later, supplied with a fac- 
simile of some verses of thanks, was prefixed 
also to the published account of the cele- 
bration of Goethe’s having been fifty years 
in the Weimar service. 

The autograph inscription on the fly-leaf, 
written by the in Latin script, reads :-— 

Edle deutsche Hiuslichkeit 
Uber’s Meer gesen«let, 
Wo sich still, in Thitigkeit 
Hauslich Gliick vollendet. 
Weimar, Neujahr 1828. Goethe. 


Sotheby’s Sale Catalogue aptly suggests 
that these lines were “ possibly specially 
composed,” but does not mention the fact 
that they were, in 1833, included in the 
seventh volume of Goethe’s ‘ Posthumous 
Works ’ (being vol. xlvii. in all, on p. 208 of 
the pocket issue in 16mo), where, though 
without any heading, they immediately 
follow two other sets of little verses ad- 
dressed to the Carlyles. Hence they were 
very properly reprinted from Carlyle’s own 
copy of Goethe in Charles Eliot Norton’s 
edition of the ‘Correspondence between 
Goethe and Carlyle (1887, p. 151), and thus 
translated by Prof. Norton :— 

Noble German housewif'ry 

Across the sea is brought, 

Where in ful industry 

Household joy is wrought. 
The original autograph cards from which 
the other verses on the same page of the 
published ‘Correspondence,’ and also the 
two other sets of verses just mentioned, were 
— there (Pp. 29-30), are now in the 

arlyle House, elsea, and by no means 

lost, as the Weimar editors assume from the 
fact that these cards, and some other 
souvenirs probably now in the possession of 
Mr. Alexander Carlyle, were not with the 
original letters from Goethe to Carlyle, given 
by the late Mrs. Alexander Carlyle to the 
late Grand Duchess Sophie of Saxe-Weimar 
in 1889, when Schiller’s descendants pre- 
sented all of his papers to be preserved with 
those of Goethe in the Goethe-Schiller- 
Archiv. 
_ As just mentioned, Goethe’s lines now 
in question were first printed in 1833 with- 
out any headi at all; but in the next 
edition (1836: i. 196) his literary executors 
added one, ‘Derselben. Mit einer weiblichen 
Arbeit,’ which statement, since no MS. could 
be found, was retained in the great Weimar 
edition (iv. 280; cf. v. pt. ii. p. 173), and 
misled even its editors into connecting the 





* Ihave not seen the book itself, for my bid was unsuc- 
cessful, but uae pasticess, Mr. Frank T. Sabin of 172, New 
Bond Street, also Messrs. Charles Meuel & Co. of 131, 
Shaftesbury Avenue, have each sent me careful descriptions 
€. . supplementing and slightly correcting the Sale 

ogue. 





verses with the “ Semainiére’’ mentioned 
in Goethe’s letter to Carlyle of July 6th, 
1829 (‘Goethe-Carlyle Correspondence,’ 
pp. 147, 149 f.), and into stating that they 
should be dated accordingly. However, 
beyond doubt, the present volume is the 
very same “ Hermann und Dorothea, fiir 
Madame Carlyle,” appearing in the list of 
contents of the parcel sent to Carlyle by 
Goethe on January 15th, 1828, in connexion 
with his previous letter of January Ist (cf. 
‘Goethe-Carlyle Correspondence,’ pp. 53, 
48), and hence the inscribed date, ‘‘ New 
Year 1828,” 

Evidently this book was given, or, perhaps, 
more probably lent, to Lady Ashburton by 
Carlyle or his wife, and thus it has hitherto 
escaped notice.* 

Unfortunately, the contents of Goethe’s 
house (Goethe National Museum) had not 
been arranged when the ‘ Goethe-Carlyle 
Correspondence’ was published in 1887, but 
soon afterwards the director, the late Dr. Carl 
Ruland (once private librarian to Prince 
Albert at Windsor), discovered there the 
original pencil sketches by George Moir 
(whose anonymous translation of Schiller’s 
‘ Wallenstein ’ was reviewed by Goethe) of 
Carlyle’s house at Craigenputtock, and also 
(pasted into the copy of ‘German Romance’ 
sent by Carlyle to Goethe) some interesting 
‘Remarks on the Sketches’ written by 
Carlyle (cf. Ruland in ‘ Goethe-Jahrbuch,’ 
1888, p. 241 f., and ‘ Goethe-Carlyle Corre- 
spondence,’ p. 160). These are the sketches 
engraved by Schnell for the anonymous 
translation by Fraulein Marie von Teubern 
of Carlyle’s ‘ Life of Schiller’ (Frankfurt, 
Wilmans, 1830), to which, at the publisher’s 
reqs. Goethe contributed an Introduction 
embodying portions of his correspondence 
with Carlyle. Goethe’s Introduction is, 
therefore, translated in the ‘ Goethe-Carlyle 
Correspondence’ as Appendix I., and the 
engravings of Craigenputtock may be found 
in the Library and Centenary editions of 
Carlyle’s works. 

But Goethe’s house contains also a far 
more interesting relic, a large sheet of paper 
addressed on the outside ‘‘ For the Poet,’’ 
and containing a delicate silhouette of 
Mrs. Carlyle, a beautiful long lock of her 
fine jet-black hair, and the verses :— 


For th’ Heaven-gifted still an earthly Gift have I! 
Some kingly robe, belike? Some jewel priceless-fair ? 
A Gift no King’s or Croesus’ yellow heaps could buy : 
True love from Woman’s heart, this tress of Woman's hair ! 
Jane W. B. Carlyle. 
Craigenputtock, 15 December, 1829. 


The handwriting is Mrs. Carlyle’s, but the 
verses may have been composed by her 
husband, as she admits to have been the 
case with some others which she had six 
weeks before sent to Goethe’s daughter-in- 
law Ottilie (cf. ‘Goethe-Carlyle Correspond- 
ence,’ p. 157, and Froude’s ‘ Carlyle,’ ii. 103). 
The printed ‘Goethe-Carlyle Correspond- 
ence’ explains (pp. 160f., 174, 199, which 
last postscript in reality belongs to Goethe’s 
letter of October 17th, 1830, as is shown by 





* The copy of Goethe’s ‘Farbenlehre’ and the memor- 
andum-note scoomnengin it when sent by Goethe to 
Carlyle (cf. ‘Goethe - yle Correspondence,’ p. 194 f.) 
were in 1878 presented by the latter to Prof. Tyndall as 
“a farewell att,” th the wish that the eminent physicist 
would “examine the book, with a view of setting forth what 
it —, contained.” This Tyndall did in a discourse at the 
Royal Institution on March 19th, 1880, printed in The 
Fortnightly Review, —_ 1880, and in his ‘ New Fragments.’ 
In Die Grenzboten (Leipsic) of Sept. 17th, 1885, Prof. Ewald 
Fliigel printed the above memorandum from the MS. in 
Tyndall's , and also, from a Weimar MS. found 
among the papers of Goethe’s executor Chancellor Fr. 
v. Miiller (now in the Goethe-Schiller-Archiv), Eckermann’s 
own translation of a lost letter from Carlyle written to 
Eckermann two years after Goethe’s death. Both these 
documents were rin! in the ‘Goethe-Carlyle Corre- 
a pp. 324 f. and 387 f., but the accounts of 

re are confused and inaccurate. Cf. also Filiigel’s 
article in Die Grenzboten of April 7th, 1887, and the further 
letters printed by him in the ‘Goethe-Jahrbuch,’ 1903, with 


my notes there and in the next volume. 





the rough draft at Weimar; cf. Goethe’s 
‘Briefe,’ xlvii. 300, 434) how she sent this lock 
of hair to Goethe as a “‘ love token,”’ begging 
for one of his “in return,’ and how he 
cordially thanked her, but regretted the 
physical impossibility of this, smce only 
“*stubble” remained; but the book did 
not include or even mention Mrs. Carlyle’s 
verses, and so, when a transcript (not quite 
accurate, e.g., dress for tress!) of them in 
Goethe’s own hand was discovered among 
his papers in the Goethe-Schiller-Archiv, 
they were assumed to be an original English 
aig by him, and accordingly immortalized 

y inclusion, in 1893, in the Weimar edition 
of his ‘ Works’ (vol. v. pt. i. p. 78); and 
his authorship remained unquestioned until 
I discovered the error ten years later in 
1903 (cf. ‘ Goethe-Jahrbuch,’ 1904, p. 234; 
disfigured by misprints, however). 

This is perhaps strange, but stranger far 
was the fate of four lines translated from 
Goethe by Carlyle. On the wall of the 
drawing-room in Carlyle’s little house at 
Craigenputtock hung Bendixen’s lithograph 
(Hamburg, 1826) after Vogel von Vogel- 
stein’s portrait of Goethe (1824), which 
lithograph gives in facsimile Goethe’s well- 


known lines :— 


Liegt dir Gestern klar und offen, 
Wirkst du Heute kriiftig frey ; 
Kannst auch auf ein Morgen hoffen 
Das nicht minder gliicklich sey. 


From this facsimile Carlyle translated them 
into English, and inserted his version into 
his essay ‘Signs of the Times,’ where it 
duly appeared in The Edinburgh Review, 
June, 1829, p. 439, as follows (altered by 
the editor, as Carlyle later complains in the 
letter to Sir Charles Murray given in the 
Memoir of the latter by Sir Herbert Maxwell, 
1898, p. 76f.; cf. ‘Goethe-Carlyle Corre- 
spondence,’ p. 118 n., corrected in ‘ Goethe- 
Jahrbuch,’ xxiv. 18 note 33, and xxv, 254) :— 

Know’st thou Yesterday, its aim and reason? 

Work’st thou well 7'o-day, for worthy things? 


Then calmly t the Morrow's hidden season, 
And fear not thou, what hap soe’er it brings ! 


But neither then nor later, when Carlyle 
corrected the lines, while including the 
essay in his often-reprinted ‘ Miscellanies,’ 
does he give any hint that they are a mere 
translation; and so in England they are 
still often regarded as original, and for years 
they appeared (and possibly still continue 
to appear, in spite of my warning) as his 
on every package of a well-known brand of 
fruit salt ! 

On the other hand, Goethe, at Weimar, 
read Carlyle’s anonymous essay in The 
Edinburgh Review, and being much interested 
in the then new art of lithography, he tran- 
scribed the above four lines, and had the 
transcript lithographed. He then sent these 
lithographs to several friends, which caused 
Carlyle’s translation to be regarded in 
Germany as an English version by Goethe 
himself ; and as such it was facsimiled in 
the most interesting Brockhaus ‘ Goethe- 
Festschrift’ so late as 1899 (cf. ‘ Goethe- 
Jahrbuch,’ 1904, p. 236). 

These notes have extended to greater 
length than I wished; but, in closing, I 
should, perhaps, call attention here to the 
fact that Carlyle’s translation of Faust’s 
Curse (i.e., lines 1583-1606), published in 
The Atheneum January 7th, and reprinted 
on March 6th, 1832, had already appeared 
in full (7.e., without the unexplained omis- 
sion of lines 9-12 and 17-20) in Ottilie von 
Goethe’s privately printed paper Chaos, 
I. Jahrgang, No. 30, p. 130 (1830, ? April), 
followed soon after by his poem ‘ Tragedy 
of the Night-Moth,’ as I showed in 1904 
(Brandl’s Archw, cxii. 388 f.). 

LeonaRD L. MacKALt. 
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CUNNINGHAM’S EXTRACTS FROM 
THE REVELS’ BOOKS. 


hi. 
(Continued from June 8, 1912.) 


Ir the editor of The Atheneum will allow 
me, seeing that Mr. Law did not reproduce 
this third list in his book, I will give it 
here, enclosing additions to Malone’s list in 

arentheses, and showing differences from it 
italics. The horizontal lines are given 
in the suspected list. 


layes acted before the King and Queen this 

7 present Year of the Lord 1636. 

1 Easter Monday at the Cockpitt the first part 
of Arviragus. 

2 Easter Tuesday at the Cockpitt the second 
part of Arviragus. 

3 (The 2lst April at the Cockpitt The Silent 
Woman.) 

4 (The 5th of May at the Blackfryers for the 
Queene and the Prince Elector. Alfonso.) 





5 (The 17th November, at Hampton Court, 
The Coxcombe.) 

6 (The 19th of November at Hampton Court 
Begger’s Bush.) 

7 (The 29th of November at Hampton Court 
The Maid’s Tragedy.) 

8 (The 6thot December at Hampton Court, The 
Loyall Subject.) 

9 (The 8th December at Hampton Court The 
Moore of Venise.) 

10 (The 16th December at Hampton Court, 
Loue’s Pilgrimage.) 

1l St. Stephens Daye at Hampton Court The 
Ist part of Arviragus. 

12 St. Johns Day at Hampton Court, the 2nd 
part of Arviragus. 

13 Ist day of January at Hampton Court Love 
and Honor. 

14 5th January at Hampton Court The Elder 
Brother. 

15 10th January at Hampton Court The King 
& noe King. 

16 The 12th January at Hampton Court The 
New Play from Oxford called The Roiall Slave. 

17 (The 17th January at Hampton Court, Rollo.) 

18 The 24th January at Hampton Court, 
Hamlett. (Malone; Rollo.) 





19 The 3lst January at St. James’, (The Tragidie 
of) Julius Cesar. 

20 The 9th February at St. James’ The Wife for 
a Month. 

21 The 26th February at St. The 
Governor. (Malone; 17th.) 

22 The 2lst February at St. James’ Philaster. 


James’ 


In regard to the Hampton Court entries, 
Mr. Law has at last brought one real objection 
against my arguments. I am ready to ac- 
knowledge that the grant made by the King 
to the players to recoup them for their 
losses by the plague, and to keep them 
near him at Hampton Court, so as to avoid 
risks of infection, makes it natural that they 
should not be paid extra, as usual, on account 
of the extra expenses incurred by travelling 
with their “furniture”? and keeping them- 
selves there overnight. I cannot understand 
how I missed seeing the connexion, because 
I had all the papers referred to by Mr. Law, 
and more, before me when I wrote my paper 
in July. I realized it as soon as it was 
printed, but the delays in the publication of 
the correspondence gave me no opportunity 
of noting it until The Atheneum of April 27th. 
It must have been the blind spot in my eye, 
or some other bewilderment caused by the 
multitude of notes. Peccavi/ But the dis- 
cussion is not concerning my shortcomings, 
as Mr. Law seems to think, but concerning 
the authenticity of the documents. I was 
aware that comparatively few writers knew 
that Charles always granted 201. to the 
a for their expenses in going to 

ampton Court; and the plague at the 
time did not strike me, 





But having lost 


what seemed one good argument, I am not at 

the end of my resources. There are some 

eg concerning this list which no one 
as discussed. 


1. It may be seen, by glancing at it above, 
that it does not a entirely with Malone’s 
transcripts from Sir Henry Herbert’s diary. 

2. From a contemporary letter written 
by a certain E. R. (evidently some Court 
officer) to Sir Thomas Puckering, dated 
17 Jan., 1636/7, we learn that, having paid 
a number of short visits, it had been defi- 
nitely settled that the Queen should go to 
Somerset House on the 18th, while the King 
went to Theobalds, and that on the 21st 
they should “ meet at St. James’ to keep 
there.” So the play dated 24 Jan. at 
least must have been played after the King 
had left Hampton Court, possibly also that 
on the 17th. This letter can be read in 
the Birch MSS., and is printed in Birch’s 
‘Charles I.’ and doubly kills thé ‘ Hamlett’ 
performance. * 

3. ‘The Royal Slave’ was performed 
before the King by the University men when 
he visited Oxford on 30 Aug., 1636, and was 
appreciated so much that the Queen begged 
the loan of the play-book, the dresses, and 
accessories to see if her players could not 
perform it as well as the University men. 
Archbishop Laud, then Chancellor of that 
University, notes how unwilling they all 
were to grant this request, and though they 
did yield it out of loyalty and courtesy, the 
Archbishop himself wrote to the King to ask 
that everything might be returned after- 
wards, as they did not wish the materials 
for the performance which they had pre- 

ared in order to honour the King, to get 
into the hands of the common players. He 
adds that the play was performed at Hamp- 
ton Court in November, 1636, and that the 

layers did not perform it so well as the 

niversity men had done. Apparently the 
King’s servants had taken this rivalry to 
heart, and had persuaded the King to let 
them try what they could do. So that a 
second performance of this play comes 
legitimately into the King’s Players’ list. 
There was another warrant granted them by 
the Lord Chamberlain on 11 April following 
for 154/., for the expenses of alterations, addi- 
tions, dresses, music, and dancers for ‘‘ ‘ The 
Royal Slave’ lately performed by them.” 
Whether “lately” can refer to the per- 
formance on this list, or to a third performance 
after 12 March, the date of the warrant under 
discussion, I know not; the use of “lately ”’ 
here is dubious. The play is said to have 
been performed on the “12th day of Janu- 
ary,” as Malone says, quoting Herbert’s list. 
But the play was not performed on the 12th, 
but on the 6th of January! Malone must 
have misread Herbert’s crabbed handwriting, 
and read “Twelfth” as the date of the 
current month, whereas it should have been 
read “‘ Twelfth Night,” a date on which the 
— company were accustomed to play. 
Mr. Law may object that my authority may 
be as untrustworthy as Malone’s. But it 

roves itself. It is another letter written 
by E. R. to Sir Thomas Puckering, and 
dated the day before the 12th of January, #.e., 
the 11th, in which he says that ‘ The Royal 
Slave’ had been performed at Hampton Court 
on Twelfth Night! It is impossible that the 
King’s players could have drawn up any 
list of their own plays with such a blunder 
concerning a special play on a special 
festival. The mistake could only have been 
made by some later writer who had no 
personal knowledge of the event. 





* It is not likely the King’s players would have 
wished then to say, 


The play ’s the thing, 
Whereby I ‘ll catch the conscience of the King. 


| 
| 


| 
| 





4. From the genuine accounts of the 
Master of the Revels, which are preserved 
for that year both among the Declared 
Accounts of the Audit Office and the Pipe 
Office (though Mr. Law never alludes to them), 
we find that the officers and men, that season 
also, received extra pay for extra service 
and attendances during a whole month— 
from the last of September till the last of 
October. It is very unlikely that during 
more than six weeks—that is, from 30 Sept. 
until 17 Nov., while the Revels’ officers 
were at work—the King’s own players 
should never have been allowed to perform 
one play. It is true that they had a licence 
to travel during the King’s summer progress, 
but it is to be believed they were back at 
least by September in London, and the 
terms of the King’s grant almost certified 
they were actively employed by 1 Nov. at 
Hampton Court. It is hardly probable that 
all the six weeks were devoted by the 
Revels’ officers to attending rehearsals by 
the Queen’s company for ‘ The Royal Slave,’ 
though, of course, I disagree with Mr. Law’s 
rash statement that the Revels’ officers were 
only employed when plays were being re- 
hearsed or produced before the King. 

It is more than likely that others may dis- 
cover similar difficulties now that I have 
started an historical test of manuscript 
authenticity. But I consider what I have 
given here sufficient to justify the gravest 
suspicion. Before I close I must allude to 
the photographs reproduced in Mr. Law’s 
book. Excellent as they are in some ways, 
they confuse the understanding of readers 
somewhat. They prevent due estimates 
being made of the varying shades of the 
ink, the roughnesses, the patchings, the 
alterations in other ink. Those who have 
followed the discussion may remember that 
I made a strong point against the 1604-5 
list by showing that, ike any certified 
list, it spoke of ‘‘ St. Jons Night,” ‘* Inno- 
cents Night,” &c., instead of “St. Jons 
day at night,’ &c. The spelling of the word 
I did not draw into the discussion: it was 
@ form quite common enough at the time 
to pass. Mr. Law attacked me for not 
seeing it was “Jhons.” It happened that 
this was one of the words which had aroused 
my suspicions. There was a line drawn 
parallel to the J, which might be an unusual 
ornamentation or @ much more unusual 
thin line interpolated to represent an h. 
This question, of no importance in itself, I 
referred to a Record handwriting specialist, 
who said unhesitatingly that the word was 
‘** Jons”’ clumsily ornamented by a line, 
which could not stand under any circum- 
stances foranh. It may be seen even in the 
photograph. 

I could likewise answer the other minor 
objections of Mr. Law, irrelevant as most of 
them are, but for lack of space, 

One point more in regard to Peter Cun- 
ningham’s printed ‘Extracts from the 
Revels’ Books,’ 1842. He published these 
two Revels’ Books as “‘ from the original,” 
without further reference; the 1636 list 
appears in the Introduction, p.xxv. He gives 
a fairly exact reproduction of the three docu- 
ments we have been discussing. But it may be 
remembered that Mr. Law fell foul of me for 
objecting to a passage at the foot of p. 2 in 
the 1604-5 ‘ Revels’ Book,’ as helpimg to 
prove it was not genuine. It is significant 
that Peter Cunningham did not print that 
passage in that order in his book, account 
for that who may. 

It is good occasionally to take stock of 
our certified facts concerning Shakespeare 
and his plays, all the more so at a time when 
objectors to his fame make so many 
extraordinary statements about him and 
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his works. But there were controversies 
as to the order of the production of these 
plays raging hot when Cunningham’s book 
came out. That seemed to settle many 
queriom, and comparative peace ensued. 

holars accepted it, and the army of second- 
hand writers who delight in producing books 
about Shakespeare without doing any original 
work were content to borrow from them. 
The “ facts’ of Cunningham got embedded 
into the literary productions of the time ; 
and even after the revelations of 1868, 
though all scholars were unanimous that 
they were forgeries down to last year, it has 
been difficult to disentangle the false from 
the true. It is, therefore, a good thing to 
get back before 1842, and make our mind a 
tabula rasa, on which to write only certified 
facts. In Fleay’s ‘ History of the Stage’ 
(last edition, p. 173) I have lately found that 
he, too, was worried over these documents, 
all of which he considered impudent and 
away «| forgeries. He adds: ‘I wish those 
who blame may not waste years of work, as 
I have done, in unravelling their tangled 
webs of deceit.” For myself, the result of 
my long labours has been to convince me 
more firmly than ever they are forgeries. 
The introduction of ‘ Love’s Labors Lost’ 
was quite sufficient to discredit the 1604-5 
Revels’ Book, even without my other 
arguments; the discrepancies were enough 
for the 1611-12 list, and ‘ The Royal Slave ’ 
for the 1636 one. But of the last so-called 
‘Revels’ Account-Book’ it may further be 
remembered that each of its leaves “‘ van- 
ished into air, into thin air,” and “ left not 
a rack behind it ” fit to be called a “ book.” 


After this short summary of the positive 
arguments against Mr. Law’s theory, I may 
close with a piece of negative evidence. The 
strongest “‘ proof’’ he could bring was the 
support of “ Malone’s scrap,” which gave 
the main points of the 1604-5 list. Since 
last summer I have seen that authority. 
It is written in a clear, large hand on a piece 
of paper as large as that popularly called 
“sermon paper’; the watermark has been 
cut in two, and I do not know enough to 
test thereby the date of the paper. It is 

uite unlike any of Malone’s other “ scraps.” 

y psychologist reading Malone’s private 
letters, papers, and publications would be 
assured he had never seen it. And it did 
not, as Mr. Law says, come direct from his 
manuscripts through Boswell in 1821. 


It was purchased by the Bodleian Library 
in 1838 from Mr. Thomas Rodd, a second- 
hand bookseller in London, among a mass 
of other papers of Malone’s. This might 
have been added to the others by Mr. Rodd 
through carelessness, ignorance, or liberality 
in the matter of Shakespeariana. That was 
the time when forgeries were in the air, and 
it might have been planted in the book- 
selier’s shop innocertly by an inquiring mind, 
or guiltily by some other to see what fruit it 
might bear. At least it came to the Bodleian 
no earlier than 1838, four years before the 
genre of Cunningham’s Extracts. See 

. Madan’s ‘Summary of the Bodleian 
Manuscripts’ (Additions, 1838). There is, 
indeed, a suggestion of the possibility of its 
not having reached that shelter until the 
additions of 1878, at which time the 
** scraps ’’ were placed in scrap-albums. It 
was later than that when Mr. Halliwell- 
Phillipps saw it. So here, as elsewhere, 
there is a cloud of uncertainty as to any 
genuine association between this scrap and 
the question at issue. I trust that my work 
concerning it is ended; it has been hard ; 
but truth, in matters of fact, is all-important 
to historical inquirers. 


AupI ALTERAM PAaRTEM, 





THE SYLLOGISM OF THE ABBE AND 
HIS FIRST PENITENT. 


I OBSERVED a little while ago, in a review 
of a treatise on logic in The Atheneum, 
that the good story of the Abbé and his first 
penitent was quoted in objection to certain 
strictures passed upon the syllogism as con- 
veying information. 

I venture to think that in the contro- 
versial use of such an inference there is 
danger of overlooking an important point. 
A syllogism is only a scientific syllogism 
if the premisses are matter of real knowledge 
to the person who conducts the given syllo- 
gistic process. Now the premisses and the 
conclusion of the syllogistic inference which 
the bystanders are supposed to make when 
the new-comer declares he was the Abbé’s 
first penitent—the Abbé having said before 
the man came into the room that his first 
penitent was a murderer—are quite ob- 
viously such that they do not and cannot 
form a syllogistic inference for the only 

rson—the Abbé—who can be said to 

ave any true knowledge of all of them. 
The Abbé does not possess his knowledge 
that the man confessed he was a murderer 
as an inference from his knowledge that 
he was his first penitent and confessed he 
was a murderer. The inferential process 
quoted can only be conducted by the 
bystanders. But they do not know the 
premisses: they accept them on hearsay. 


There are cases, then, of inferences in 
syllogistic form where the premisses. are 
only probable, and not matters of know- 
ledge in the strict sense ; and where the true 
knowledge of the premisses is of such a 
kind that, if it could be had, the syllogistic 
inference must entirely disappear. 

The strictures passed on the syllogism 
usually concern the “ scientific’ syllogism, 
in the sense of the word above explained, 
and to these it seems quite irrelevant to 
object such examples as the story of the 
Abbé’s first penitent. It may be admitted, 
on the other hand, that the critics of the 
syllogism are not always clearly aware of 
their own true position, and of what, there- 
fore, should be replied to this kind of 
Objection. J. Cook Witson, 








PEPYSIANA. 


StupeEntTs of Pepys’s ‘ Diary ’ will remem- 
ber that several references occur therein to 
a couple of brothers named Angier or 
Aungier, whom Pepys calls his cousins, and 
who dwelt in Cambridge and London respec- 
tively. The one in London, whose name 
was Percival Aungier, was employed at the 
East India House, where he was occasionally 
visited by Pepys; and recently I traced a 
number of entries relating to him in the 
Court Minutes of the East India Company. 
He is first heard of on June 13th, 1651, when 
it was resolved to employ him at 40/. per 
annum to look after the House, pay mariners’ 
wages, &c.; but a month later (July 11th) 
it was decided to divide these duties between 
Aungier and another, the latter to be house- 
keeper and the former to be paymaster of 
mariners’ wages at 30]. per annum. This 
post, it may be added, Aungier retained until 

is death, which (as recorded in the ‘ Diary ’) 
happened in January, 1665. 


But what is particularly interesting about 
these entries is that from them we get some 
light on the relationship between the diarist 
and the Aungiers—a point hitherto obscure. 
On his appointment Percival Aungier was 
required to find security in 1,000/. for the 





faithful discharge of his duties ; and accord. 
ingly in the Court Minutes of August Ist, 
1651, mention is made of “ one Mr. Peaps, 
dwelling in Wood streete, being tendred as 
security for Percivall Aungeir, his wives 
brother.” As none of the Court knew this 
“Mr. Peaps,” one of their number was 
asked to make inquiry concerning him; 
and a week later report was made that he 
was “‘a man of good sufficiency,’ with the 
result that his bond was accepted, and 
remained in force until Aungier’s death, 
when “Mr. Peeps” was released from his 
liability. It is unfortunate that the refer. 
ences are so indefinite; but there appears 
to be considerable probability that this 
“Mr. Peaps”’’ was none other than John 
Pepys, the father of Samuel, in which case 
the maiden name of the latter’s mother must 
have been Aungier. Hitherto all that was 
known on the point was that her Christian 
name was Margaret. If this identification 
be correct, Percival Aungier and his brother 
must have been the diarist’s uncles. The 
fact that he calls them cousins goes for 
little, as the term had not then acquired its 
modern precision. A more serious objection 
is that the “Mr. Peaps” of the Court 
Minutes is described as dwelling in Wood 
Street, whereas Samuel’s parents appear to 
have been resident about this time in St. 
Bride’s parish; but some explanation of 
the discrepancy may yet be forthcoming. 


I have endeavoured to discover whether 
Percival Aungier was related to the well- 
known Gerald Aungier, who, as Sir William 
Hunter observes, was “ the true founder of 
Bombay.” There appears, however, to be 
no information on the subject in the India 
Office records; while Mr. C. J. Bruce- 
Ainger, who has kindly searched the genea- 
logical memoranda in his possession regard- 
ing the family, has been unable to determine 
the relationship of Percival to the main 
branch. Gerald Aungier, as is well known, 
was a nephew of Gerald, Lord Aungier, and 
brother of Francis, Earl of Longford. 


WILLIAM FosTER. 








THE NEW STALL AT THE BRITISH 
MUSEUM. 


WILL you permit me, as one who has 
held a reader’s ticket at the British Museum 
for above forty-five years, and made fre- 
quent use of it, to protest against the 
recent action of the authorities in opening 
a large and obtrusive stall in the entrance 
hall for the sale of photographs, picture 
post-cards, &c.? It strikes me as a singu- 
larly undignified action. On the occasion 
of my first visit since its erection, the stall 
was surrounded by a chattering throng of 
young schoolgirls. The saleswomen ap- 

eared to be doing a brisk business. When 
novind the building later on, I approached 
the counter as a matter of curiosity, to 
take a brief glance at the nature of the wares. 
I was almost instantly accosted by one of 
the saleswomen, who was anxious to know 
in what direction my tastes lay, as she was 
sure they could please me. Several other 
readers to whom I named this innovation 
seem as annoyed by this extraordinary 
action as I am. 


It also strikes me as distinctly unfair 
to neighbouring tradesmen, who have for 
meny a long year supplied these very 
articles in well-furnished shops, that @ 
Government department, paying neither 


rents nor taxes. should enter into an unequal 
competition, 


An OLp READER. 
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BOOK SALE. 


Messrs. SotHEBy’s last book sale of the season 
was held on Wednesday, July 3lst, and the two 
following days; it included the library of the late 
Edward Whymper, the famous traveller. The 
most important lots were the following: Evelyn, 
Sculptura, 1662: and Faithorne, Art of Graveing 
and Etching, 1662, 287. Graves and Cronin, History 
of the Works of Sir J. Reynolds, 4 vols., 1899-1901, 
40. Hore B.V.M., illuminated MS., with five 
miniatures, French, 15th century, 41/. Ackermann, 
History of the Colleges and Public Schools, 29/. 10s. 
Psalter, illuminated MS., French, 15th century, 
I. Paradise Lost, First Edition, second and fifth 
title-pages, 1667-8, 827. Drummond of Hawthorn- 
den, Flowers of Sion, 1623, 105/. Statutes of 
Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, M8. with 
signatures of Archbishop Parker, Lord Burghley, 
&c., 16th century, 71/. Daniell, Oriental Scenery, 
&e., 4 vols., 1795-1804, 76/. The Vulgate, 
illuminated MS. with 123 miniatures, Italian, 
written by a scribe of San Gimignano, and dated 
1451-2, 2202. The Four Gospels in Greek, MS., 12th 
century, 607. Shakespeare, Fourth Folio, 1685, 
imperfect, 28/.; another copy, Purchas, 
Hakluytus Posthumous, 5 vols., imperfect, 1625-6, 

. Grimm, German Popular Stories, 2 vols., 
1823-6, 30/. 10s. La Fontaine, Contes et Nouvelles, 
2 vols., 1762, 30/7. Moore, Annals of Gallantry, 3 
vols., 1814-15, 307. 

The total of the sale was 2,800/. 17s. 6¢. 


AUTOGRAPH SALE. 


Messrs. SoTHEBY’s last autograph sale of the 
season included a number of interesting letters, of 
which the following were the most important: 
Thackeray, a short letter to Hannay, and four 
sketches, 3l/. Garrick, letter to Madame Ricco- 
boni, Dec. 24, 1771, with two letters from Mrs. 
Garrick, 20/. 10s.; a long letter with an original 
autograph m “for Dr. Hill,” 30/.; another to 
Wilson, referring to his appearance as Anthony, 
Zl. A collection of letters, &c., relating to Dickens, 
2 vols., 482. An extensive theatrical collection, 
3 vols., 382. Scrapbook, containing a letter from 
Nelson to J. Dunbar, 28/. 1Us. Mary, Queen of 
Scots, signed grant to the Sieur de la Montaigne of 
the Captaincy of the Castle at Wassy, April 30, 
1586, 2057. Queen Elizabeth, holograph letter to 
Sir Nicholas Throckmorton, July 23, 1563, 215/. ; 
signed letter to the Earl of Mar, Aug. 22, 1572, 75J. 
Nelson, three letters to Lieut. Hamilton, August, 
1804, 302. Mrs. Browning, Elegy on the Death of 
Sir Uvedale Price, 262. 10s. Byron, letter to Sir 
F. Storer at Zante, March 8, 1824, 51/.; letter to 
Capt. Roberts, R.N., July 21, 1822, about Shelley’s 
death, 255/. Sir Francis Windebank, letter to 
Charles I., with the King’s autograph answers in 
the margins to eg toe asked, Oct. 7, 1635, 491. 
Cadwallader Colden, four letters to Peter Collinson 
about American affairs, 1753-66, 37/. Burns, 
autograph sonnet on the death of Robert Riddell, 
and a letter to John Clark accompanying the MS., 
April, 1794, 190/.; autograph verses to Miss 
Ferrier, 16 lines, 55/.; autograph poem_on_ the 
death of the late Lord President (Robert Dundas), 
40 lines, and a letter to Charles Hay accompanying 
the MS., 1787, 85/. ; autograph verses ‘On a Scotch 
Bard gone to the West Indies,’ 60 lines, 152J. 
Oliver Cromwell, letter to Sir W. Springe and 
Maurice Barrowe, a, 1643, about raisin 
troops, 310. Thomas Randolph, letter to the Earl 
of Leicester, informing him of the intention of 
Mary, Queen of Scots, to marry Darnley, March 31, 
565, 300. Henrietta Maria, letter to the Earl of 
Lauderdale, 35. James L. signed letter as Kin 
of Scotland to Sir John Maitland, July 15, 1586, 32/. 
Henri IV., a fine letter to the same, 50. Richard 
Baxter, letter to the Earl of Lauderdale, refusing 
the latter’s invitation to reside in Scotland, 35/. 

The total of the sale was 3,679/. 6s. 6d. 








NEXT MONTH’S MAGAZINES. 


Chambers’s Journal for September will contain : 
‘The Black August,’ by John Foster; ‘Incidents 
in the American Civil War,’ by P. Barrow Gregson 
of Richmond, Virginia; ‘Back from Parnassus,’ by 
R. 8. Warren ll, chaps. vi.-ix.; ‘A New 
Industrial Science,’ by W. O. Horsnail; ‘ The Saint 
of Khatta Khara,’ by Col. Stanley - Paterson ; 
‘Mammoth Moving Pictures made by Electricity,’ 
by Day Allen Willey; ‘The Curse of Cluny (a.p. 
1532),’ by an Old yal Engineer; ‘Russia and 
Mongolia,’ by Prof. E. H. Parker; ‘Some Adven- 
tures of nt Sparks of the Mounted Police,’ 
by os orsley ; ‘England through German 

yes,’ by J. Commas The Futility of Parliamentary 
Oratory,’ by Michael MacDonegh 5 ‘The Road in 
the Twentieth Century,’ by Sir J. H. A. Macdonald ; 
and other articles. 





Literary Gossip. 


THE ScHOOL oF SocroLoGy AND SocraL 
Economics, which has for nine years 
carried on the work of training those 
who wish to take part in various forms 
of social and philanthropic effort, is 
about to be merged in the London School 
of Economics and Political Science, one 
of the schools of the University of London. 
The new course will begin in October. 


Intending students should apply for 
particulars to the Secretary of the London 
School of Economics and Political Science, 
Clare Market, Kingsway, W.C. A Com- 
mittee to give advice as to the best 
methods of training has been appointed, 
constituted as follows: Prof. Hobhouse, 
Mr. C. S. Loch, Mr. Frank Morris, Miss 
Eleanor Powell, Mrs. Reeves, Mr. Lees 
Smith, Prof. Urwick, Prof. Sidney Webb, 
and the Director of the London School of 
Economics and Political Science. 


THE LATE ANDREW LANG, as the Rev. 
Dr. Colin Campbell has pointed out in 
a letter to The Scotsman, could claim 
Glasgow as an alma mater as well as St. 
Andrews and Oxford. He went, however, 
to Glasgow, as he himself has written, 
with the “sole and purely mercenary 
object” of getting the Snell Exhibition, 
and spent a winter session there for that 


purpose. 


WE regret to hear that Dr. James 
Gairdner has been compelled, through 
failing eyesight, to give up his connexion 
with the ‘ Calendar of Letters and Papers, 
Henry VIII.’ The Calendar has been 
brought down to the end of the reign, 
and Dr. Gairdner and Mr. Brodie have 
lately been busy with a reissue of Vol. I. 
on a larger scale. 


Mr. P. SELVER writes :— 


“In The Atheneum for July 27th there 
is a notice of my ‘ Anthology of Modern Bo- 
hemian Poetry,’ in which it is assumed that 
English is not my native language. Please 
allow me to state that this is without 
foundation.” 


Tue ‘Life’ of the late Bishop of 
Salisbury, Dr. Wordsworth, has been 
undertaken by Dr. E. W. Watson, the 
Regius Professor of Ecclesiastical History 
in the University of Oxford. Messrs. 
Longmans will be the publishers. 


The Onlooker has been taken over by 
the Swift Press. Next week’s issue will 
contain an article by Mr. F. E. Smith 
upon ‘ The Naval Crisis : Canadian Inter- 
vention,’ which will be followed in due 
course by contributions from other pro- 
minent men of the day. 


“ EvERYMAN’S Liprary” will be in- 
creased by the addition of forty 
volumes, which Messrs. Dent will issue 
next month. In this batch will be 
included the old ‘ Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, 
with the Original Introduction and 





Glossarial Index,’ and several new trans- 
lations. 


Messrs. Dent will also shortly publish 
‘The Cottages and Village Life of Rural 
England,’ by the Rev. P. H. Ditchfield. 
Accompanying the text will be fifty-two 
coloured illustrations and line drawings 
by Mr. A. R. Quinton. 


ANATOLE FRANCE has written a child’s 
story entitled ‘ Bee, the Princess of the 
Dwarfs,’ the translation of which has 
been made by Mr. Peter Wright for the 
same firm, who hope to publish the book 
in the early autumn. 


Mr. Joun Lane is publishing this 
week ‘Sunshine Sketches of a Little 
Town,’ by Mr. Stephen Leacock, and 
‘Clara: some Scattered Chapters in the 
Life of a Hussy,’ by Mr. A. Neil Lyons. 


Mr. EpMunp G. GaRrpNer has in the 
press with Messrs. Dent a new book 
entitled ‘Dante and the Mystics.” Mr. 
Gardner has both written much and 
lectured a great deal on the famous poet. 
The present work treats of the mysticism 
of Dante, a feature of his life which, it is 
thought, has not yet been adequately 
discussed. 


CELTIC SCHOLARSHIP in Scotland has 
sustained a severe loss by the death of the 
Rev. George Henderson at the early age 
of 47. A native of Inverness-shire, Dr. 
Henderson studied at Edinburgh, Oxford, 
and Vienna, and, after acting for some 
time as minister of Eddrachillis in Suther- 
land, he was in 1906 appointed to the 
Lectureship in Celtic at the University 
of Glasgow. For nearly twenty years 
contributions, bearing chiefly on the 
language and literature of the Highlands, 
issued from his pen. In 1896, in the 
‘Leabhar nan Gleann,’ he transliterated 
for the first time a considerable portion 
of the Book of Fernaig. A little later he 
edited the famous Irish saga entitled 
‘ Bricriu’s Feast,’ with an English version. 
In his latest works, ‘ The Norse Influence 
on Celtic Scotland ’ (1910) and ‘ Survivals 
in Belief among the Celts’ (1911), he 
was treading on treacherous ground, and 
met with a good deal of adverse criticism. 
He will in all probability be chiefly remem- 
bered as the collector and editor of the 
poems of John Morison, the poet-black- 
smith of Harris, and the author of some 
invaluable papers contributed to the 
Celtische Zeitschrift on the dialects of 
the Highlands. 


On the Ist inst., at the age of 89, at 
her residence, 64, Prince’s Square, Bays- 
water, died a most interesting link with 
the past, Lady Bond, widow of Sir Edward 
Bond, late head of the British Museum, 
and daughter of Barham of ‘ The Ingoidsby 
Legends.’ As Lady Bond had inherited: 
much of her father’s wit, and was in her 
youth on the most confidential terms 
with Sydney Smith, Thackeray, Harrison 
Ainsworth, Cruikshank, &c., her death 
will be felt. by friends to be an intellectual 
as well as a social loss. 
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SCIENCE 
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MENTAL DISEASE AND HEALING. 


Dr. HoLianpER’s book on ‘The First 
Signs of Insanity’ must not be regarded 
as a textbook on mental disease; it 
will in no way compete with the many 
excellent publications issued by leading 
authorities in this branch of medicine. 
He has, in fact, avoided dealing with the 
certified lunatic who inhabits the asylum, 
and haschosen the far more difficult, and 
at the same time more important, subject 
of the beginnings of insanity. 

The book should appeal to the medical 
practitioner, psychologist, sociologist, or 
general student. In Part I. will be found 
a description of the various mental powers 
which make up our mind and character, 
showing their activity—first, in normal 
circumstances ; and, secondly, under the 
influence of disease. This comparison 
between normal and abnormal states will 


be found helpful in diagnosing early | 
manifestations of disease, and conse- | 
quently such cases will be more accessible | 
In Part Il. the various | 


to treatment. 
causes of insanity are discussed. In 
Part III. the author deals with the pre- 
vention and treatment of mental infirmity 
and disease. He describes the precau- 
tionary methods that should be adopted 
in cases where the individual belongs to 
a family in which there is a neurotic 
taint; he also indicates the kind of 
education which should be avoided in such 
cases. Municipalities that have to make 
provision for the ever-increasing mass of 
insane and feeble-minded are also con- 
sidered. The various measures which 
have been proposed for the improvement 
of the race are further discussed, such as 
restriction of marriage, sterilization of the 
unfit, and cegregation of the incurable, 
insane, and feeble-minded in industrial 
colonies. In Part 1V. we have a descrip- 
tion of the various forms of insanity and 
weak-mindedness. The student would do 
well to consult other works in this branch 
of the subject. We fecl that Dr. Hollander 
has not allowed himself sufficient space to 
deal adequately with the clinical and 
pathological conditions associated with the 
insane. In fact, the book would have 
been more valuable had it kept to the 
author’s original plan of dealing only with 
the premonitory symptoms of insanity. 
The author has avoided technical terms as 
far as possible, writes well, and is essen- 
tially practical. 

Amongst the causes of insanity Dr. 
Hollander mentions the insufficient and 
unsuitable feeding of infants, especially 
amongst the poor. This, he says, 
leads to improper development of the 
brain during the growing period, and 
consequently these children are liable 
The First Signs of Insanity: their Preven- 


tion and Treatment. By Bernard Hol- 
lander, M.D. ‘aul & Co.) 





(Stanley 


Scientific Mental Healing. By H. Addington 
(Gay & Hancock.) 


Bruce, 








to grow up imbecile or demented, owing 
to the brain being ill-nourished. This is 
a question of the greg importance, 
and we are surprised that no data are 
brought forward to corroborate these 
views. We are accustomed in these days 
to be told by eugenists that the hereditary 
factor takes precedence of all environ- 
mental influences ; but here is an instance 
where, at the very beginning of life, 
adequate environment is apparently going 
to make or mar the mind of the future 
citizen. 

When we come to speak of the prevention 
and treatment of insanity, we have, alas ! 
to admit that our ignorance of what are 
styled the mental faculties of the brain 
is very great. It is questionable whether 
our knowledge has advanced much 
since the time of Descartes at the end 
of the seventeenth century. Dr. Hol- 
lander thinks that the reason why so 
little progress has been made, both in 
the study and treatment of brain disease 
and mental disorder, is that the principle 
of the localization of mental functions is 
not recognized. He thinks it matters 
little whether these psychical functions 
“‘are complex or simple, whether they have 
a ‘predilection’ for a circumscribed and 
histologically distinct part of the cortex, 
or whether they are the ‘resultant’ of 
numerous minor processes all over the 
brain. All we need agree upon at present 
is that there is a relationship between 
certain parts of the brain and certain 
psychical states and qualities,” 


We agree with our author in thinking 


it doubtful whether the physiologists, | 


with all their elaborate appliances, will 
ever solve the riddle and be able to bridge 
over the gulf that exists between brain 
and mind. For our own part, we think 
it much more likely that a philosopher- 
physician, such as the late Hughlings 
Jackson, will be the one to shed some 
light on this complex problem. And 
when we remember that the cerebral 
localization of the movements of the body 
was discovered through the association 
of clinical and pathological knowledge, 
we agree with Dr. Hollander that advance 
will take place through this dual associa- 
tion rather than by the experimental 
methods; but when he asks us all to 
agree that there is a relationship between 
certain parts of the brain and certain 
psychical states, we would ask in return, 
Why should we agree? The only evidence 
at present available is that the develop- 
ment of the frontal lobes is in some 
way associated with a higher intellectual 
standard. It is useless to talk about 
localization of mental faculties. 

} We are in hearty agreement with him 
when he says that early cases and border- 
land cases of insanity are not properly 
treated in this country. Every one admits 
that these patients should not be certified 
as insane and confined in asylums ; they 
require the companionship of healthy 
minds, and if they associate with other 
insane people they will inevitably get 
worse, particularly if they are of a sensi- 
tive temperament. In Scotland, since 
1866, a physician has been able on 
his own certificate, which is not sent 
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to the Commissioners in Lunacy, to 
place a patient whose insanity is not 
confirmed in any private house and 
under any guardian he may choose, 
for a period not exceeding six months, 
for care and treatment. Eighteen to 
twenty per cent of all the pauper 
lunatics in Scotland are living in private 
dwellings, whereas in England we are afraid 
of having a lunatic on the premises. Such 
treatment is, naturally, costly, as it 
necessitates constant medical supervision, 
which in the case of the poor is im. 
possible. Our hospitals will not receive 
such cases, so the patients must wait 
until they are advanced enough to 
require certification. The early, curable 
stage is thus passed over for lack of suitable 
treatment. 

It is now proposed to establish Recep- 
tion Homes for the insane, where cases 
can be watched and whence, if necessary, 
they can be sent to an asylum; but 
many will, no doubt, not require asylum 
treatment at all, and will be able 
to return to their homes. The Re- 
ception Home will thus take the place 
of the workhouse, and in the former 
the patient will receive the attention 
of those specially skilled in lunacy. 
The London County Council is building 
a Reception Home at Denmark Hill. 
Dr. Maudsley left 30,0001. for this specific 
purpose, and we shall await with interest 
the results of the experiment. We feel 
sure it will be necessary to build many 
more such retreats, and also to make it 
possible to treat early cases in private 
quarters, as is at present done in Belgium, 
France, and Italy. 





Dr. Hollander is a believer in hypnotism 
in certain selected cases ; and Mr. Adding- 
ton Bruce gives a lucid account of what 
he calls ‘ Scientific Mental Healing,’ with 
which, apparently, certain religious beliefs, 
such as Christian Science and the New 
Thought, are associated. We are told 
that Janet studied the effect of hypnotism 
under Charcot at the Salpétriére in 
Paris; he seems to have been much 
impressed with the results. Mr. Bruce 
says that Charcot had vastly broadened 
the medical conception of hysteria by 
showing that frequently maladies diag- 
nosed as organic and incurable were in 
reality nothing but hysterical affections. 
We would, however, remind Mr. Bruce 
that he has told only half the story, and 
that there are very many more cases in 
which hysterical symptoms are found in 
addition to organic disease in the same 
patient, and that these cases are difficult 
to diagnose because the hysteria is 
more manifest than the disease. Charcot 
knew this perfectly well, and, moreover, 
gave up hypnotism long before he 
died, because he found it to be ineffectual 
in the treatment of disease, and because 
he did not understand what he was 
doing. 

It is, we think, generally recognized 
that exercise in the open air and good 
food are far better therapeutic agents in 
these distressing cases than any amount 
of hypnotic suggestion. 
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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


(Notice in these columns does not preclude longer 

review.) 

Fearis (Walter H.), Tae TREATMENT OF 
TUBERCULOSIS BY MEANS OF THE Im- 
MUNE SuBsTances (I.K) THerapy, 6/ 

John Murray 
A record of the results of Dr. Carl 

Spengler’s researches on the problem of 

immunity. Dr. Spengler’s work at Davos 

is well known, and his book comes at an 
opportune moment, when the treatment of 
tuberculosis is receiving so much attention. 


Grouse (The) in Health and in Disease, 
being the Popular Edition of the Report 
of the Committee of Inquiry on Grouse 
Disease, edited by A. 8. Leslie and A. E. 
Shipley, 12/6 net. Smith & Elder 

A new edition in an abridged and popular 
form of this elaborate report is very welcome. 

We noticed it at length on August 12th of 

last year, and are not surprised to hear that 

it was sold out in a few weeks. Part III., 

which deals chiefly with the management of 

ouse moors, has been reprinted almost 
without alteration in the present issue. 


Rhodes (W. G.), A Primer ON ALTERNATING 
CurRRENTS, 2/6 net. Longmans 
The author has taken tne unusual course 
of giving a short introductory chapter 
explaining the mathematics involved, with 
the intention of making the course as simple 
as possible, and hes succeeded in rendering 
the elements of the subject unusuaily clear 
to the beginner. 


Roy (Sarat Chandra), THe Munpas anpD 
THEIR COUNTRY, With an Introduction 
by E. A. Gait, 9/6 

Calcutta, Thacker, Spink & Co. 
It is a matter of great satisfaction to 
note that Indians themselves are now 
coming forward to do what they can to 
contribute to knowledge of the anthropology 
of their own country. The information 
contained in this book is very varied in 
character. The author gives the traditional 
history of the race, and also the modern 
history. In the Introduction Mr. Gait, 
while writing on the use of the words 
“Aryan” and “ Dravidian,’’ ignores the 

more recent critical work on the subject. 


Wright (Walter P.), Tae New Garpenine, 
a Guide to the Most Recent Develop- 
ments in the Culture of Flowers, Fruits, 
and Vegetables, 6/ net. Richards 

‘The New Gardening’ is an attractive 
volume which shows not only a rare apprecia- 
tion of the working of the subject, but also 
sympathy with its less tangible and wider 
aspects. Mr. Wright regards gardening 
in its ultimate sense as an ameliorating 
and broadening influence in the lives of 
the discontented or unhappy. Therefore 
he observes with satisfaction “‘ a great wave 
of garden love * spreading over the English- 
speaking nations. Mr. Wright touches on 
nearly every branch of horticulture in his 
usual workmanlike manner, and, as his 
title suggests, puts forward a different 
treatment and more judicious employment 
of familiar things. The spirit of freedom 
has infected the art of gardening with 
wonderful results. Now it is possible to 
carpet rose-beds with violas, or anything 
we fancy, where before it was heresy to 
hide the bare earth. Roses are allowed to 
grow freely and naturally. 

The author's advice on the laying-out 
of gardens is useful. He suggests that the 
formal or architectural style should im- 
mediately surround a building, and pleads 
for space round about a house, and the 
abolition of curved beds and shrubberies. 





The informal may be employed at some 
little distance, but should be linked to the 
building by the formal. The author, like 
most professionals, lays more stress on 
the importance of sound culture (‘‘ plant- 
manship ”) than design. This in England, 
and as applied to cottages and so-called 
“picturesque” villas, seems sound, but the 
beautiful results obtained in some larger 
gardens with turf and trees or hedges only, 
artistically disposed, are notable. Mr. 
Wright might, perhaps, have said some- 
thing on the danger of over-elaboration. 
The expedient of “ sectionizing” a garden 
is useful in obviating the necessity of keeping 
every corner at a high level of perfection 
throughout the year, and gives also a sense 
of mystery and seclusion. 

The author’s remarks on the Garden City 
are interesting. He strongly advocates a 
good city garden, on which real thought 
is expended by the promoters of the scheme, 
and which may supply education and help 
to the residents with their own little plots 
of ground. 








Science Gossip. 


THE somewhat rare phenomenon of the 
occultation of a fairly bright star by 
a planet is announced to take place 
on the evening of September 15th, when 
» Ophiuchi (magnitude 44) will be 
occulted by Jupiter. The disappearance 
will take place at 9h. 25m. P.m., Greenwich 
time, and will be visible from Lisbon, the 
Cape, and Rio. In this country Jupiter 
will have set at the time of the occultation, 
but the presence of the star among the 
satellites will be an interesting spectacle 
during the early evening. 

Pror. BARNARD, in recording his observa- 
tions of recent ‘‘new”’ stars, makes some 
remarks on the theories that have been 
put forward in explanation of the phenomena 
exhibited by these objects that are charac- 
terized by much shrewd common sense, in 
marked contradistinction to the sensational- 
ism of some writers on the subject. The 
assumption that the outburst is due toa star 
colliding with a nebula is held to be incon- 
sistent with its sudden character; in fact, 
in such circumstances the star should 
brighten slowly, just as we see a meteor (re- 
latively speaking) do in our atmosphere. 
The theory of the collision of one star with 
another is more acceptable to Prof. Barnard, 
but does not appeal to him as an explanation, 
apparently on account of the necessary 
rarity of such a catastrophe, On the whole, 
he thinks it more reasonable to suppose that 
the outburst of light is produced by some 
sudden change in the star’s physical condi- 
tion due to forces inherent in the star itself, 
and that no outside influence enters into 
the problem. Prof. Barnard is alive to the 
possibility of the existence of “‘ new forces ” 
which are as yet unknown to us, but which 
we must take into consideration as our 
knowledge of the universe advances, 

THE UNIVERSITIES OF DuRHAM, LEEDs, 
AND SHEFFIELD, in co-operation with the 
County and County Borough Education 
Committees of Yorkshire, propose to hold 
a Yorkshire Summer School of Geography 
in August, 1913. 
be announced during the autumn. 
preliminary notice is intended for the 


id f st ts wl sider- | : : 
guidance of students who may be consider- | esting to be presented with several por- 


ing their summer plans for next year. 
Messrs. Wixutiams & Norcatr have in 

the press for early issue a new nature book 

by Mr. Francis George Heath. It is entitled 





Further particulars will | 
This | 
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FINE ARTS 
—_o—. 
Greek and Roman Portraits. By Dr. Anton 


Hekler. 


Tuts heavy book—a quarto volume of 
330 pages, which weighs about 6 Ib. 
—gives us a crowd of excellent photo- 
graphs of the masterpieces of classical 
portrait sculpture, and a great many 
specimens which are by no means master- 
pieces, but dull busts either of dull 
persons or by dull artists. We cannot 
but think, therefore, that it would have 
been much more striking and effective had 
there been a stricter selection, and had 
many of the commonplace specimens 
of unknown men and women been ex- 
cluded. When we encounter, on page after 
page, ““an unknown Greek” or “an un- 
known Roman,” there seems little interest 
to be found in such a series, unless it 
be in the evidence how extraordinarily 
modern these heads appear in comparison 
with medizval or even Renaissance por- 
traits. We feel we might meet any one 
of them to-day in the street. One in twenty 
shows beauty of feature or a markedly 
intellectual type, and we are reminded 
of Cicero’s exclamation when he saw the 
ephebi at Athens in their state exercises : 
** Quotusquisque formosus est! E gregi- 
bus epheborum vix singuli reperiebantur ”’ ; 
and this in presence of the splendours of 
ideal portraits of gods and heroes with 
which Greek sculpture had made him 
acquainted. From what youths did the 
Greeks take their splendid types? Pro- 
bably from some rare specimens, such, 
for example, as Antinous was in the days 
of Hadrian. 


But it will be said that these portrait 
busts are studies not of beauty, but of 
character, and that in the case of famous 
men there is no small interest in knowing 
what their personal appearance was. 
Even this statement suggests no little 
criticism. In the case of an unknown 
person the portrait may indeed suggest 
certain traits of character, but are we 
sure that we have interpreted the face 
and its expression correctly ? For, though 
we cannot but assume that the face spea. 
character, yet it is notorious that we 
constantly make serious mistakes—that 
the face misleads, and causes grave mis- 
judgments and prejudices which result in 
much hardship. Men who show more pene- 
tration than their neighbours, or women of 
quick instinct, are often highly esteemed 
as “‘ judges of character,” and this quality 
seems to be an occasional and not very 
common instinct rather than any conscious 
process of reasoning. In fact, almost every 
human face is a riddle, in the solving of 
which those concerned with it are always 
occupied ; and hence it is peculiarly inter- 


(Heinemann.) 


traits of a well-known man by different 
artists, in order that we may in such 


| cases endeavour to fit the actions to the 
‘Nervation of Plants,’ and the interesting sub- | face and its expression, and seek to learn 


ject will be illustrated by about 200 figures. | 


how far it is possible to guess —with 
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some probability—what the soul is from 
its envelope. But even in such a case 
our conclusions are liable to further error, 
for who will guarantee that the portraits 
handed down are really faithful reproduc- 
tions of the great originals made without 
fear or favour? It is almost certain, ¢.g., 
that Alexander the Great, and Julius Cesar, 
and Augustus, and Napoleon are handed 
down to us far handsomer than they were, 
owing to that idealization which is the 
conscious or unconscious flattery that 
the great man always commands. Seldom 
is there an artist great enough to master 
this temptation. Sometimes, too, there 
is an artist who sees more than the passing 
vision which the common observer, or the 
photograph, takes for the whole man :— 

As when a painter, poring on a face, 

Divinely through all hindrance finds the man 

Behind it, and so paints him that his face, 

The shape and colour of a mind and life, 

Lives for his children, ever at its best 

And fullest. 
Indeed, in this very case the poet repre- 
sents the lily maid of Astolat reading an 
ideal character into the sinful man of 
splendid appearance whom she loved. 

And yet once more: Is it not with 
sculpture as with painting, in that the 
great artist transfuses much of himself 
into every portrait, and so we rightly 
say that we are buying a Raeburn or a 
Rembrandt, not a mere likeness of some 
obscure Scot or Dutchman? When 
Praxiteles or Lysippus condescended to 
leave gods and goddesses and carve 
portraits, is it not almost certain that 
the same thing might be said of them ? 


All these considerations, obvious though 
they are, seem never to have come within 


the horizon of Dr. Hekler’s outlook upon | 


his subject. He starts from many ques- 
tionable principles. He thinks the term, 
as he calls it, the head set on a square 
pillar, ‘a splendid architectonic form.” 
It was derived, as he tells us, from the 
Hermes at the crossways of the Greeks. 
After two or three rhetorical sentences, he 
adds that it is a fine decorative feature 
in landscape. Those who are used to this 
form of decoration round the Sheldonian 
Theatre at Oxford can hardly agree with 
him. He goes on to say that portraiture 
is not a primitive form of art, because 
artistic activity always begins with ab- 
straction. We have before us figures 
of men in a boat carved by a savage with 
the first knife he ever possessed. They 
are all portraits of his immediate com- 
panions, and were at once recognized as 
such. The author thinks the archaic 
maidens on the Athenian Acropolis were 
~*~ to be distinguished by inscriptions 
under them ; to us they ap individual 
portraits, though cram by bonds of 
archaic stiffness. They were probably 
at most a generation earlier than the 
famous bronze portrait of the charioteer 
at Delphi, which, strange to say, is never 
mentioned in the book. 

But, apart from generalities, we think 
Dr. Hekler’s descriptions of the various 
busts altogether too “‘ cocksure,” to use 
a vulgar word. When he comes to the 
head of a familiar personage, he reads 





the character we know from books into 
the bust, whether the features express it 
or not. Examples are frequent. In 
the bust of Pompey—a commonplace 
thing, with wrinkles in the forehead—he 
sees “‘ most significant evidence of his 
vanity and exaggerated self-esteem in 
his deliberate imitation of the arrange- 
ment of Alexander’s hair, with the locks 
brushed up from the forehead.” That 
suggestion is derived from historical con- 
siderations. In the two busts there is no 
likeness in the dressing of the hair that 
would strike an unbiased observer. 
Let us take another example. He gives 
us a very attractive bust as one of the 
Emperor Claudius. It is a young face, 
full of intelligence, with a broad forehead, 
large ears, and very expressive eyes. 
This was the description we got from an 
intelligent friend to whom we showed 
the picture without mentioning any name. 
We perfectly agree with that description. 
Now let us hear Dr. Hekler :— 


“The portrait of Claudius is a bitter 
caricature of a ruler. The hair, combed 
down over the forehead, the small over- 
shadowed eyes in their fleshy setting, the 
prominent ears, make up a melancholy 
study of character; stupidity seems to have 
mated here with malignant animal fury.” 


This description is manifestly borrowed 
from Tacitus or Suetonius, and applied 
to a portrait that does not express one 
syllable of it. So it is in many of the 
historical portraits. Here, however, Dr. 
Hekler has a clue. The people described 
were known in history as such, whether 
they looked it or not. But when he 
comes to characterize the busts of un- 
known men and women, he gives a free 
rein to his fancy, and treats us to many 
wonderful observations. He constantly 
attributes to faces, apparently without 
hesitation, qualities which seem to us almost 
random guesses. Possibly he has a faculty 
denied to us—the insight of the Irish 
peasant, or of the dog, whose nose tells him 
numerous things about the people he 
meets which are wholly hidden from 
average human observers. We confess 
that we have no confidence in attributing 
to Dr. Hekler any such superiority. 
Possibly he has been led to use 
stronger expressions than he intended by 
writing a language which does not seem 
to be his mother tongue, though he writes 
it very well. We could point out a 
good many quasi-foreign phrases, and 
we have often observed that in such 
writing of a foreign tongue stronger 
expressions are used than are necessary, 
because the full flavour of the words is 
not felt. But here we are venturing on 
probabilities only. Nor would we close 
our criticism without a full acknow- 
ledgment that there is a great deal of 
learning and sound instruction in Dr. 
Hekler’s book. It is a pity that when 
two examples are on the same page 
they are set at right angles with the text, 
so that the reader has not only to find the 


, but also to turn round the weighty | 
The pictures are excellent— | trations. Copious foot-notes elucidate the 


volume. 


} 





Military Architecture in England during 
the Middle Ages. By A. Hamilton 
Thompson. (Frowde.) 


Mr. Hamiitton THOMPSON has written 
valuable history of ‘ Military Architecture 
in England during the Middle Ages’ 
As a book it suffers from being printed on 
the heavy glossy paper characteristic of 
many recent publications in which illus- 
trations are an important part, but it is 
also weighty in the best sense ; that is to 
say, it is the work of a conscientious 
scholar. The general principles of medi- 
eval fortifications are traced with special 
reference to castles, within the limited 
area of which the most complete illustra- 
tion of those principles is to be found. 

An introductory chapter throws light 
on the earlier types of fortification in 
Britain, which foreshadowed many of the 
most scientific features of medieval 
design. Mr. Thompson considers that 
the theory of the prehistoric fortress being 
a permanent habitation of the communityis 
now proved. The burh, the fortified strong- 
hold of a Saxon community, comes into 
prominence with the Danish invasion of 
the ninth century. 

From the architectural point of view, 
history begins about the end of the 
twelfth century, and clever pen-and-ink 
drawings, supplemented by fine photo- 
graphs, add greatly to the value of this 
volume. The superior methods of Eastern 
fortification, as illustrated by the city 
wall of Antioch, led to the development 
of the system of concentric lines of defence, 
though the product formed an almost 
complete antithesis to the source from 
which it was derived. The Welsh castles 
are splendid examples of these principles. 
The strengthening of the curtain of the 
castle, perfected in the concentric plan, 
rendered the castle impregnable to attack. 
Its very strength hastened its decline. The 
decay of feudalism, the rise of fortified 
towns, the growth of a wealthy mercantile 
class, and the introduction of fire-arms 
detracted from the importance of the castle. 
During the latter half of the fourteenth 
century the evolution of the semi-fortified 
mansion house was rapid, and in the 
fifteenth century were built many of the 
most stately homes in England, owing 
much of their architectural splendour to the 
defensive character of their gates and 
towers. The feudal warrior in his strong- 
hold gradually became the country gentle- 
man in his house of retirement. The 
development of the fortified dwelling-house 
is the subject of the concluding chapter. 

Mr. Thompson has avoided the many 
temptations to stray into the seductive 
bypaths of his subject. He writes con- 
cisely, and with considerable grace. He 
has devoted much time to the study of 
original authorities for Saxon and Roman 
military history. The Bibliography at 
the beginning of the volume, showing the 
chief authorities cited, together with 
recent monographs and general histories, 
will be valuable as will be also the illus- 


many of them fit to be framed and hung | text, and an index of places and persons 
upon the wall of a student’s study. 


completes the usefulness of the work. 
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EXCAVATIONS AT PISIDIAN ANTIOCH. 
Il. Qurrrnius, GOVERNOR OF SyRIA. 


THE work has been hard and continuous, 
and there is no time to report on it; but 
[ must find an hour to describe one remark- 
able document which is of the utmost 
historical interest. It is the inscription, 
just copied by Mr. J. G. C. Anderson 
and myself, on the base of a statue erected 
in honour of an otherwise unknown person 
in the time of Augustus, named C. Caris- 
tanius Fronto Cesianus. He was evidently 
one of the leading men in the colony when 
Augustus founded it ; and his family played 
a considerable part in the history of Antioch. 
One member of it, perhaps grandson or 
great-grandson of this Gaius, had a sena- 
torial career in the Roman service about 
70 to 100 a.p. This first Gaius acted as 
Prefectus of P. Septimius Quirinius when 
the latter was titular Duumvir of Antioch ; 
and thus the document carries us right into 
the time when Jesus was born and into the 
heart of the controversies connected with 
the date and circumstances of the Birth at 
Bethlehem. 


Quirinius, according to the second chapter 
of Luke’s Gospel, was Governor of Syria at 
the time when Jesus was born, and the 
first enrolment took place then. The ver 
word “ first ’’ implies that a series of enrol- 
ments followed. This was the first; and 
the first of the series, as now known, occurred 
in83.c. The difficulty has always been to 
find a place for Quirinius. He governed 
Syria in 6-7 a.p.; but various scholars, 
with Mommsen finally on their side, identi- 
fied him as the person (whose name is lost) 
mentioned in an inscription of Tibur as 
having governed Syria twice, and as having 
fought the war against the Homonades 
and avenged the death of King Amyntas. 

On the death of King Amyntas his large 
kingdom had passed to the Romans. His 
private estates, which were very large, 
became the property of Augustus personally ; 
and the land of the god Men Askaénos then 
became a private estate of the Emperor, 
and was managed by an Imperial Procurator, 
who was ex offic o priest of Men, and wielded 
the authority of the god over the whole 
population which lived on and tilled the 
sacred soil. Antioch was now refounded as 
a Roman colony, and its primary object 
was to guard the rich land of Southern 
Phrygia from the incursions of the Pisidian 
mountaineers, the most powerful of whom 
were the Homonades. Thus in Antioch 
there were both the centre of that old sacer- 
dotal organization under a Roman officer 
as priest, and the colonial government 
conducted on the ordinary free Roman lines 
by Romans, mainly soldiers and veterans, 
who were settled here by the Emperor 
Augustus. The importance of this colony 
in early Imperial history is only beginning 
to be understood in the last few years. 

Admitting the theory of Mommsen and 
others that Quirinius had governed Syria 
twice, we find much difficulty in fixing the 
date. Mommsen places the first govern- 
ment several years after the death of King 
Herod. All that is certain is that this first 
government must have taken place later 
than s.c. 12 and earlier than A.D. 4: so 
much is proved by other facts of the career 
of Quirinius. 

In my book on the subject, ‘Christ born 
at Bethlehem.’ I advanced the further 
theory that the war against the Homonades 
occurred about 7-6 B.c. (I should now say 
more precisely in 8 B.c.), and that Quirinius 
was appointed on the special mission to 
command the Syrian legions in this war as 





legatus of Augustus. It was a war conducted 
from the side of Syria, because there alone 
was a Roman army permanently stationed. 
In the province Galatia (to which Antioch 
belonged) there were no legions; therefore 
Quirinius was sent to take military command 
of the nearest province and its legions for 
the purpose of this war, while another legatus 
took civil charge of Syria. Tertullian places 
the birth of Jesus under this civil governor 
of Syria. 

Here comes the interest of the new 
inscription. The war was an important 
matter for the colony of Antioch, and its 
successful issue aided the colonists greatly 
in their difficult task (Strabo describes it as 
an arduous one) of guarding the lowlands 
against the mountaineers. The colony in 
gratitude elected Quirinius an honorary 
magistrate; Quirinius nominated Gaius 
Caristanius as his substitute and Prefectus ; 
and (as the inscription expressly states) the 
first statue in the colony was erected to 
Caristanius. Such cases of titular magis- 
tracy with prefectt were very rare outside 
the Imperial family, as Mommsen remarks 
regarding another case at Antioch. Only 
persons of very high distinction and fame 
were thus elected. Another exceptional 
case at Antioch was Domitius Ahenobarbus, 
the father of the Emperor Nero; but Do- 
mitius belonged to one of the greatest of 
the old Roman noble families. On the 
contrary, Quirinius was a novus homo; 
and his career brought him no special fame 
until the Homonadensian War. This event 
is necessary as the explanation of his election 
at Antioch. 

The theory of Mommsen and others that 
the name of Quirinius should be restored in 
the inscription of Tibur may now be regarded 
as demonstrated. Quirinius governed Syria 
and avenged the death of Amyntas. This 
is a very great gain. It is now certain that 
there was a governorship of Quirinius earlier 


than the one mentioned by Josephus in | 


6-7 a.D. Further, my own theory, that 
the war and the governorship coincided in 
date, and that the date was early, viz., 
8-6 B.c., is placed on a very high level of 
probability. The inscription of Caristanius 
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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


(Notice in these columns does not preclude longer: 
review.] 


Gotech (J. Alfred), Toe Ortcmnat Drawings. 
FOR THE PALACE AT WHITEHALL, AT- 
TRIBUTED TO INIGO JONES, 2/6 net. 

. Batsford 
Reprinted from The Architectural Review, 


Statham (H. Heathcote), SuccEsTION FoR 
REMODELLING THE Front BLOCK OF 
THE NATIONAL GALLERY AND LayING 
out TRAFALGAR SQUARE, 2/6 

Sprague & Co. 

Mr. Statham here revives an old subject 
of study with him. 
away the existing staircases; make a large 


over it; 





and complete the plan of the 


| building on the west side, so as to make the 


| galleries symmetrical with those on the 


| east. 


Trafalgar Square ought, he contends, 
to appear to rise towards the building, and. 
be treated “in some more decorative: 
manner than as a bare waste of asphalte.” 


Visvakarma: Examp.ies or InpIAn ARCHI- 
TECTURE, SCULPTURE, ParntinG, HanpDI- 
CRAFT, chosen by Ananda K. Coomara- 
swamy, Part I., 2/6 Luzac 

Dr. Coomaraswamy is well known in 
| India as well as in Europe as an authority 
| on Indian art. This first part of his new 
work contains photo-zinco reproductions 
of Indian sculpture. The subjects selected 
are mostly Buddhistic. The author evi- 





dently does not mean to confine himself 


to India, as he has given some examples of 


Hindu civilization penetrated. It would 
have been better had he provided some 
information bearing on the plates. There 
are no magazines in England devoted 
to Oriental art, though excellent work on 
| the subject is being done in Germany. This 


| publication is, therefore, specially welcome: 


| here. 








cannot be dated with certainty; but, as | 


his statue was the first erected by the colony, | 


we should look for a comparatively early 
occasion. The colony was probably founded 
not long after the province was organized, 
25 B.c. Perhaps 19 B.c., when Augustus 
visited Asia, was the actual year of the 
foundation, and 8 B.c. the date of the war, 
the magistracy of Quirinius, and the statue. 
Moreover, it is in the highest degree im- 
probable that the avenging of Amyntas’s 
death should be postponed so late as Momm- 
sen thinks, viz., 1 s.c. There was too much 
on hand in the years following 25; and the 
Homonades had to wait. But during the 
years after 12 s.c. Augustus had time to 
look more towards the East. 


of Pisidian colonies was established further 
south, and the “ Imperial ”’ roads connecting 
them were constructed in 7-6 B.c. By 
the year 1 s.c. Augustus had grown old, and 
his rule had become slack. 


I may add that among the dedications 
to Men Askaénos another proof of the 
equivalence of Loukas and Lucius has been 
found. One of the dedicants was Loukas 
Tillius Crito. There can be no doubt that 
Crito’s formal and legal name was Lucius 
Tillius as a citizen of the Roman colony, 
and that Loukas was the Greek familiar 
form used by his friends and himself in 


ordinary intercourse. 
W. M, Ramsay. 


| Fine Art Gossip. 
| 


| from Berlin. Dr. Bode is said to be retiring 
; from the post of Director of the Kaiser 
| Friedrich-Museum in order to devote himself 
| entirely to the arduous duties entailed by 
| his position as General Director of Galleries 

and Art Museums. His successors at the 
| Kaiser Friedrich-Museum are to be Profs. 
| K6tschau and Friedlaender. 
, will be the head of the Print-Room and of 


the section devoted to Christian Art; the: 


| latter will fill the post of Director of the 


In 9 B.c. | Picture Gallery. 
probably Quirinius was sent to Syria, and | 
in 8 B.c. the war took place ; then the chain | 


On the 2nd of this month Dr. Bode 
entered upon the fortieth year of his 
official connexion with the Museum, and 
on this occasion many writers paid a 
tribute to his work. We may not always 
agree with his conclusions; we may regret 
the drastic methods of restoration to which 
at times pictures under his care have 
been subjected; we may resent and take 


of his writings; but, in spite of all, none 
but the most ungenerous of opponents could 
fail to acknowledge the great merits of this 
remarkably gifted man, who, by his untiring 
zeal and activity, critical insight, and single- 
minded devotion, has raised the Berlin 
collections to the first rank among the 
museums of the world, 





He wishes to sweep: 


staircase hall in the centre, with a dome- 


the architecture of Ceylon and Java, whither- 


Some important changes are announced" 


The former- 


exception to the polemical tone of some- 
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BaRON DB LA VEGA DE Hoz is editing a 
new Spanish art magazine, which aims at 
being for Spain what The Burlington Maga- 
zine is for England. It is entitled Arte 
Espanol: Revista de la Sociedad de Amigos 
del Arte, and will be a quarterly publication 
issued at the very moderate price of 10 
pesetas per annum. We wish the new 
venture (which will deal principally with 
works of art and private collections in Spain) 
every success, but such publications have a 
precarious existence there. The Museum, 
an excellent art periodical published at 
Barcelona, is the direct successor of La 
Cultura, which came to an end, to the 
great regret of many critics and connoisseurs, 
owing to lack of support. 


Tue facsimile reproductions of drawings 
in the Uffizi which the firm of Leo Olschki 
in Florence is bringing out should appeal 
to a large public and receive wide- 
spread support. The Uffizi collection, as 
is well known, is unrivalled both as regards 
quality and quantity. The drawings 
gathered by Vasari and Borghini, acquired 
on the advice of Baldinucci by Cardinal 
Leopoldo de’ Medici, formed the nucleus 
of the collection, which was subsequently 
increased by acquisitions from many private 
collections and purchases made by suc- 
cessive grand dukes. The drawings 
available now number about 45,000 ex- 
amples. The task of selection is in the 
hands of a highly competent committee, 
which numbers among its members Count 
Carlo Gamba, Dr. Giovanni Poggi, General 
Director of the Museums and Galleries of 
Tuscany, Mr. Charles Loeser, and others. 
It is proposed to publish 100 plates 
annually for five years, to be issued 
in parts containing twenty to thirty 
reproductions with an adequate com- 
mentary. ‘The selection for the first year 
includes the following artists: Pontormo, 
Titian, Tintoretto, various Florentine 
masters of the Quattrocento, and foreign 
landscape painters who worked in Italy, 
among them Elzheimer, Claude Lorraine, 
Berchem, Both, and Callot. 


Tue CuAtreavu or Marsons-Laritte, which 
was acquired by the French Government 
in 1905, and restored by M. Malencon, 
and which, by a ministerial decree of 1911, 
was constituted a National Museum, was 
opened to the public at the end of last 
month. At present, however, it can scarcely 
rank as a “museum,” though a number 
of interesting objects have already been 

laced there, such as tapestries, statues, 

usts, vases, &c. A few French and Italian 
paintings of the seventeenth century, brought 
from the overcrowded galleries of the 
Louvre, are seen in their new surroundings 
to great advantage; and a collection of 
engravings, drawings, and plans _ throws 
an interesting light on the history of this 
beautiful building. In time, no doubt, the 
rooms will be more adequately furnished. 


Last SEPTEMBER Miss Glassbrook, a 
resident at Hambleden, near Henley, dis- 
covered traces of Roman occupation in a 
gravel-pit. Excavations were begun this 
year, and have revealed the extensive 
remains of an elaborate Roman villa, with 
@ well-preserved tile floor, water conduit 
for the bath, and flues for heating the 
building. Numerous other objects, including 
many coins, are being discovered in the 
immediate neighbourhood. We shall await 
with interest the report of experts on this 
interesting find, which has been open to 
view this week. At mt the remains, 


which are fortunately close to the surface, 
are ascribed to the second century. 
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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


{Notice in these columns does not preclude longer 
review.) 


In and Out Voluntaries for the Organ, by 
Modern Composers, Vol. II., 3/ net. 
Elkin 
Of these voluntaries, all by English com- 
posers, we would mention ‘The Voice of 
Spring,’ the opening cheerful number, by 
Dr. Charles Vincent ; a clever Postlude, by 
Mr. A. Hollins ; and a stately Andante and 
bold Allegro, by Dr. John Worgan, arranged 
for modern organ from the original copy in 
the possession of Dr. W. H. Cummings. It 
was played at the unveiling in 1906, of the 
composer’s memorial in St. Andrew Under- 
shaft, the church where he was organist. 


Original Compositions for the Organ, each 
1/ net; and Albums for the Organ, 
No. 3, 3/6 net. Novello 

The original works are by Mr. Hugh 
Blair, Op. 29, Nos. 1-4. Nos. 1 and 2 con- 
sist of a Meditation (andantino) and Phan- 
tasie (vivace), and the composer seems not 
to be merely making music, but also to be ex- 
pressing thoughts and feelings; and he does 
this without having recourse to the modern 
devices which so frequently conceal poverty 
of invention. Slumber Song and Ballade, 
Nos. 3 and 4, are also good, but not equally 
impressive. 

The ‘ Album’ contains twelve numbers 
by English, German, and Russian com- 
posers. Mr. Coleridge- Taylor contributes 
a smooth, expressive Melody; Mr. A. 
Hollins a Nuptial March, which is sound 
and effectively written for the instrument; 
and Mr. J. E. West a _ Passacaglia, 
a form in which, after Buxtehude and J. 
S. Bach, it is difficult to produce any- 
thing new. Mr. West has, however, 
shown skill and restraint. Mr. Herbert 
Brewer has made an excellent transcription 
of the ‘ Procession to the Minster’ from 
‘Lohengrin.’ ‘Transcriptions of orchestral 
music are, as a rule, more satisfactory than 
those of pianoforte pieces, such as a Nocturne 
by Tschaikowsky and a Mélodie by Rach- 
maninoff, two other numbers in this ‘Album.’ 


Vincent (Charles), Bach ror Brainners, 
Books I. and IT., 1/6 net each. 
Vincent Music Co. 


Mac Dowell (Edward), Scx Lirrte Pieces, 
3/ net. Elkin & Co. 
Sebastian Bach was described 
by Hawkins as “a person skilled in the 
composition of canon.” The genius dis- 
played by him in many branches of the art 
is now recognized, yet, 160 years after his 
death, much of his music is still unknown 
even to serious musicians. A marked sign 
of the gradually increasing interest in it is 
the publication of arrangements from his 
works of carefully selected movements for 
Founs folk. The second book of ‘Bach for 
ginners, compiled by Dr. Vincent, consists 
chiefly of numbers from ‘ The Little Clavier 
Book,’ which the composer prepared for his 
nine-year-old son, Wilhelm Friedemann 
Bach; while Book I. contains pieces taken 
from ‘Anna Magdalene’s Note-Book.’ 
The ‘ Six Little Pieces,’ selected from the 
two sources just mentioned, have been 
for pianoforte by Mr. MacDowell. 
These clever transcriptions, however, though 
not really difficult, are suitable only for 
fairly advanced players. 





PERFORMANCES NEXT WEEK. 
Sar. Promenade Concert, 8, Queen's Hall. 





Bramatic Gossip. 


THE performance of the ‘ Sakuntalad’ of 
Kalidasa under the direction of Mr. William 
Poel attracted considerable attention at 
Cambridge this week. Something different 
from the dead level of stage presentation 
to-day may always be expected from the 
artistry of Mr. Poel, and the employment 
of the “multiple” stage was decidedly 
effective, affording a panorama of four 
separate scenes. We noticed the elements 
of the story when the play was privately 
performed by the Elizabethan Stage Society 
in the summer of 1899. It is instinct with 
passion and grace, and might well be added 
to that store of wisdom in art which is being 
increasingly discovered in the East. 

Ir is a matter for regret that time and 
material should be wasted as they were at 
Wyndham’s on Monday last. A competent 
adviser should have been able to discern 
the worth of the pieces before they were 
produced. As neither the adaptation from 
M. Emile Souvestre’s ‘ L’Oncle Baptiste,’ 
entitled ‘Falling his Crest,’ nor Mr. W. H.C. 
Nation’s ‘The Land of Nonlocia’ was new, 
their presentation was the more remarkable. 

Fortunately, the theatre has no ready- 
made market for a bad piece, as the publisher 
has for a bad book, which the libraries help 
to a certain fixed sale; and the cost of 
producing bad plays is so much more than 
that of producing bad music or books, that 
drama which is not worth seeing is likely to 
have short shrift. 


Next Monpay, at the New Theatre, Mr. 
Allan Aynesworth presents an original 
comedy entitled ‘Ready Money,’ by Mr. 
James Montgomery. ‘The action takes 
place in New York, and deals, we gather, 
with American finance. ‘An Object 
Lesson,’ by Mr. Frederic Sargent, will be 
given as a curtain-raiser, with Mr. Jerrold 
Robertshaw in the cast. 


Messrs. W. Herrer & Sons of Cam- 
bridge have in the press a volume entitled 
‘The Elizabethan Translations of Seneca’s 
Tragedies,’ by Miss E. M. Spearing, a 
Fellow of Newnham College. It attempts 
to supply a full account of Seneca’s 
influence on Elizabethan drama, and 
differs from any previous treatment of 
the subject, German or English, in being 
based on a careful study of the early 
editions of 1559-66. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS.—J. J. F.—C. C.—P. F.—A. G.— 
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We do not undertake to give the value of books, china, 
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SCRIPTORUM CLASSICORUM P. Vergili Maronis 
BIBLIOTHECA RICCARDIANA Opera Omnia 
New Volumes Just Published: ex recensione Henrici Nettleship a J. P. Postgate relecta 


Printed in the Riccardi Fount, designed by Herbert P. Horne, in Blue and Black throughout. Two Volumes. Sold only in sets, 
525 copies (500 for sale) on Hand-Made paper—boards, £1 11s. 6d. net; limp vellum, £2 12s. 6d. net per set. 12 copies (10 for 
sale) on vellum, £31 10s. net per set. *,* Of this work, besides the above edition, the Riccardi Press has been commissioned 1o print a special 
edition as the Eton College “leaving book.” This will be in one volume, and is not for sale. 


UNIFORM WITH THE ABOVE, ALREADY PUBLISHED, EACH IN ONE VOLUME: 


Catulli, Tibulli, Properti Carmina | Quinti Horati Flacci Opera Omnia 
Reprinted after the Oxford Texts. 1,000 copies of each in Blue and Black, on Hand-Made paper—boards, £1 Is. net; limp 
vellum, £1 11s. 6d. net, each vol. 14 copies for sale on vellum (few remain) £21 net, each vol. 


** A beautiful edition; as far as anything may be so called, nearly, or really, a perfect one.””—Saturday Review. 
** A magnificent edition. Each page of the book is a model of grace and distinction.”—-Ox/ford Magazine. 





A NEW TRANSLATION WITH FIVE HUNDRED PLATES 
Vol. I. (Cimabue—Agnolo Gaddi) now ready ; Vol. IT, (Berna—Michelozzo Michelozz:) ready in September 


Vasaris Lives of the Painters, Sculptors and Architects 


Newly Translated by GASTON DE VERE, sometime Brackenbury Exhibitioner of Balliol College, Oxford. With about 500 Full. 
Page Illustrations, of which not less than 100 will be in Colour. In 10 volumes: each volume sold separately. Large crown 4to, buckram, 
printed on rag paper, £I Ss. net per vol. Also in other special bindings. 


** A new English edition of Vasari is badly needed...... This edition is likely to remain for many years the standard English edition. The new translation 
seems to us an excellent piece of work .....extremely faithful, and on the whole very readable...... The illustrations also are good...... we shall have in this edition 
many photographs not easily accessible elsewhere. The printing of the book is admirable.”—Cambridge Review. 





TWO IMPORTANT WORKS OF ICONOGRAPHY : 


Portrait Medals Portraits of Dante 
of Italian Artists of the Renaissance y Tdaat die UF «ec deceit, ae ee 


By G. F. HILL, Assistant in the Department of Coins, British Museum. With 
a Coloured Frontispiece and 32 Plates in Monochrome Collotype. 4to, buckram 
boards, 16s. net; green parchment, £1 5s. net. [ October. 


*," A Special Prospectus of each work advertised above, with specimen pages, may be had post free on request; also an 
illustrated List of New and Recent Books published by Mr. Lee Warner, post free. 


PHILIP LEE WARNER, Publisher to The Medici Society, Ltd., 7, Grafton Street, W. 


—_$____— $$ __—__ - ee 


[Mow Ready. 
** Likely to remain the standard authority on the subject for many years to 
come.”— The Times. 








THE LATEST Medici Prints 


Over one hundred and fifty Medici Prints are now published, at prices ranging from 6s. to 40s. Among the Prints 
issued during the present year are the following : 





Plate No. a<¢é Plate No. 5S. & 

Italian CIMA: The Presentation in the Temple. | N.P.S. ABBOTT: Horatio, Viscount Nelson. 

XXXVIII. (Dresden.) 20} by 273 in. 250 } VIII. (National Portrait Gallery.) 19} by 16 in. 150 

Ttalian P. DELLA FRANCESCA: The Madonna, Child, | N.P.S. FR. QUESNEL: A Lady of the Court of Mary 

LI. and Angels. (Christ Church, Oxford.) 24 by 15% in. joo } VII. Queen of Scots. (Althorp Park.) 184 by 14§ in. 250 
*,” Edition limited to 500 numbered copies. | *.* Edition limited to 500 numbered copies. 

Italian RAPHAEL: S. George with the Garter. | Flemish RUBENS: The Painter’s Sons. 

XXXII. (Hermitage.) 11 by 8 in. 150 | XVIIL (Liechtenstein Collection.) 204 by 12} in. 20:0 

Italian | TITIAN: The Tribute Money. Flemish JAN STEEN: “ Youth or Age?” 

XLII. (Dresden.) 20} by 15% in. 200 | XXVI. (Hermitage.) 19 by 15 in. 250 

English HOPPNER: The Sisters. Flemish WANDYKE: Vandyke with a Sunflower. 

XXI. (Tennant Collection.) 244 by 194 in. 250 | XXI. (Grosvenor House.) 144 by 18 in. 20 0 

English RAEBURN: Mrs. Scott Moncrieff. French COROT: Souvenir de Morte Fontaine. 

XXIII. (Edinburgh.) 19 by 15% in. 176 | xv. (Louvre.) 15} by 22 in. 210 

English RAEBURN: The Leslie Boy. French LANCRET: Innocence. 

XXIV. (Tennant Collection.) 24 by 20 in. 250 | XVI. (Louvre.) 20 by 20 in. 22 6 





Postage extra, 6d. per Print. 


*.* Please write for the SPECIAL SUMMER CATALOGUE, fully illustrated, including 8 Coloured Plates, giving particulars of 
all Prints published and in preparation—6d. post free. Summary Lists post free. The Prints may be inspected (free, daily 10 to 6; 
Saturdays 10 to 1) at 
THE MEDICI SOCIETY’S GALLERIES, 7, Grafton Street, Bond Street, W. 
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